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NEWS IN BRIEF 





NATIONAL 

Commenting that 6,000 deportable 
aliens are free in the United States, 
Attorney General Jackson ordered the 
arrest of more than 200 German sail- 
ors who have overstayed their permit- 
ted time here @ The President 
has named Sherman Minton, former 
Senator from Indiana and now one of 
his administrative assistants, to be 
Judge of the Seventh Circuit Court of 
Appeals, for Indiana, Illinois and Wis- 
consin e Internal Revenue 
agents will scrutinize the income tax 
returns of all persons reporting in- 
comes under $5,000. The 1,731 deputy 
collectors will seek largely for unin- 
tentional errors,which may have done 
the- Government out of taxes , 
e The entire Washington homicide 
squad has been assigned to the case 
of 61-year-old Dr. Heinrich Simon, 
former anti-Nazi director of the 
Frankfurter Zeitung. The refugee 
journalist stumbled home from a walk, 
and murmured to his wife before 
dying: “They beat me up in a little 
dark street” . . . @ For the first time 
since 1916, wartime safeguards were 
invoked during peace at the Capitol. 

* 
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DEFENSE 


The Army Air Corps has lowered 
its minimum educational qualifications 
for enlistment to completion of the 
eighth grade . . . @ More than 8,000 
college men who have completed their 
R. O. T. C. training and are over 21 
will be called to active service as 
second lieutenants this summer, the 
War Department announced... @ 
Ready for its test flight, the 80-ton 
Douglas B-19 bomber, biggest plane 
ever built, has been insured for $1,000,- 
000. To insure the first minute of 
flight required an $82,000 premium, but 
after the first minute the rate drops to 
$3,000 per hour . . . @° Reports from 
California say that the new Lockheed 
P-38 interceptor made 458 miles per 
hour—so fast that it disappeared be- 
fore its motors could be heard. 
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PEOPLE 


At Stratford, Conn., Igor I. Sikorsky, 
aeronautics inventor, broke the world’s 
helicopter endurance record by flying 
one hour and 22 minutes without ris- 
ing above 30 feet. For many minutes 
at a time, the helicopter hovered con- 
tentedly in one spot ...@ In Cuba, 
where he and Magda Lupescu arrived 
with 85 pieces of luggage, his stamp 
collection and four dogs, former King 
Carol of Rumania said, “Mme. Lupescu 
and I look forward to a quiet life of 
rest... I know there has been criticism 
in the United States of my private life, 
but there is much that the public does 
not know.” ...@ Another great pri- 
vate collection was given to the public 
when Owen D. Young presented his 
library of 10,000 to 15,000 rare books 
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Young Gave His Books to Public 


and manuscripts to the New York 
Public Library. The library contains 
four first folio Shakespeare’s, one of 
the seven known copies of Poe’s 
Tamerlane and many other equally 
valuable items. .. @ Capt. Eddie Rick- 
enbacker, recovering from an airliner 
accident in an Atlanta hospital, is now 
able to walk with the aid of “a Rube 
Goldberg contraption.” .. ¢ Both Eve 
Curie, daughter of radium’s discover- 
er, and Henri Bernstein, noted play- 
wright, have been deprived of their 
French citizenship by Vichy. for being 
anti-German. Said Bernstein, who 
won a Legion of Honor award as a 
World War aviator, and who has ap- 
plied for American citizenship: “I am 
honored by the company I join.” 


AMERICAS 
After a riot in Buenos Aires against 
the movie Argentine Nights, made 
with good intentions here but consid- 
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ered insulting by Argentinians, |); 
Hays office in Hollywood has appoi 
ed Alison Durland, formerly of N. 
C.’s South American department. 
advise on all movies made for La 
American consumption . ..@¢ | 
Bolivian government has annou: 
that it will not consider a Japa: 
offer to purchase Bolivian tungs 
The metal is vital to our defens: 
dustries . . . @ Gen. Plutarcho Ca 
former Mexican strong man who 
exiled by his successor, ex-Presi: 
Cardenas, is returning to Mexico a 
a five-year stay in the U. S. ¢ 
Calles says he is no longer inter: 
in politics, but plans to live “as a 
tired citizen” . @ Ecuador 
asked Germany to recall Arno Hal 
secretary of the German legation 
persona non grata to Ecuador’s ; 
ernment, 
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FOREIGN 

There may be no Swiss Navy, 
there will be a Swiss merchant mai 
The Swiss government has infor 
the U, S. that it will operate s 
under its flag for “transportation 
foodstuffs and raw materials nee 
by Switzerland” ® Canada 
ports that 11 American “ferry pil: 
were among those killed when the s 
aboard which they were sailing 
England was torpedoed . . . Po; 
d'Italia, Mussolini’s newspaper, 
claring that France is waiting 0: 
“the right moment” to attack the A: 
states that France “is ripe to be tak 
over by a guardian”... @ The U.S. 
has demanded that Russia act to 
lease Dr. Witold Putkowski, nati 
born American citizen, from Sovict- 
occupied Poland. 


* * o 


BUSINESS & LABOR 


The Supreme Court has ruled tha! 
seamen may engage in a sitd 
strike aboard ship when a ship is | 
“safe domestic port” without 
strike being considered mutiny... * 
The New York Stock Exchange el: 
ed Emil Schram, chairman of the | 
construction Finance Corporation, 
its $48,000-per-year president. For 
president William McC. Martin, int: 
viewed at his Army training camp, re- 
fused to make any comment on 
selection. Martin had advised the « 
change not to pick a president fr 
the Government... @ With nego! 
tions over a contract near collapse, 
20,000 fur workers were expected tv 
strike last week in New York 
@ It is reported in Washington that 
Leon Henderson’s Office of Price A:- 
ministration and Civilian Supply w'!! 
not permit prices of autos to spiral, on 
the excuse that production is to be cu! % 
20 per cent next year. Prices may !' j 
frozen e Almost 500 tobacco 
farmers jammed the Capitol to p! 
test the proposed increase in tobacco § ~ 
taxes, for defense purposes... @ J/ie 
first employee election to be held |» 
Ford plants will occur on May 2!. 
when 88,000 workers at the River 
Rouge plant will ballot on whether 
they want union representation, and if 
so, which union. 
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SUBMARINES— 


Underwater Raiders Were “Made in America” 


NE day in September, 1776, as the 
( ) (4-gun British frigate Eagle lay 
kading New York harbor, her 
h ignored something which look- 
submerged barrel floating 
the bay. It was the Turtle, de- 
gsned by one Connecticut Yankee 
ed Dr. David Bushnell; and in- 
propelling her by hand-crank was 
ne-man crew, another Connecti- 
Yankee, Sergeant Ezra Lee. 
When Lee reached the Eagle he 
ed his peepholes, just above water 
flooded Turtle’s ballast tanks 
| sank down beside the warship’s 
into which he attempted to screw 
let. To the gimlet he planned to 
h a clockwork-operated mine 
led with 150 pounds of gunpowder. 
the Eagle’s hull was copper- 
ithed, and Lee could not drill into 
He had to cast his mine adrift. 
use of her copper sheathing, the 
was spared the unhappy dis- 
tion of being the first ship to be 
‘doed by a submarine. 
inklin Roosevelt is more history- 
led than most men, As his Mari- 
Commission was scrambling last 
: to find the 2,000,000 tons of ship- 
he had ordered thrown into the 
tle of the Atlantic, as the nation 
ited whether American patrols 
lid become American convoys, the 
dent’s mind must have run back 
iat day in 1776. For like so many 
uments and methods of modern 
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war, the submarine, skulking raider 
from the deeps, was invented and per- 
fected by Americans. 


... 1914-18 Toll 


Though the Turtle was built during 
the Revolutionary War, it was not 
until 1914 that the submarine came 
into its dreadful own. Then the Tur- 
ile’s successors more than made up 
for her failure. During the First 
World War, from first to last, sub- 
marines destroyed about 12,000,000 
tons of merchant shipping. Great Brit- 
ain alone lost 2,099 ships totaling 
6,635,059 tons—and at one time in 
1917 the submarine blockade had 
Britain within six weeks of defeat. 
In the present struggle, according to 
British figures, she and her allies and 
neutrals have lost on the seas, to bomb, 
mine, raider and Unterseeboot (U- 
boats), some 5,300,000 tons. (The Ger- 
mans Claim 11,000,000 tons destroyed). 


And British losses, though approach- 
ing the 1917 danger mark, are con- 
tinuing. In March, when the Ad- 
miralty stopped publishing weekly 
figures, the rate of loss was running 
close to 100,000 tons a week—enough 
to starve Britain’s people and indus- 
tries into losing if long continued. 

True, this time U-boats are taking 
a far smaller percentage of the toll 
than in the last war. They account 
for 39 per cent of sinkings, against 
23 per cent by aircraft, 22 per cent 
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The U. 8. 8. “Grayling,” One of Last Year’s Additions to Uncle Sam’s Undersea Fleet 
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Launching New Sub: Note Torpedo “Eyes” 


by mines and 16 per cent by other 
means, But the submarine losses, 
which can be stopped, as the last war 
proved, represent the margin of either 
danger or safety. Said Winston 
Churchill of the Battle of the Atlantic: 
“In order to survive, we have got to 
win on salt water as decisively as 
we had to win the Battle of Britain 
last August and September in the air.” 


. .» Modern “Pigboat”’ 


The modern submarine, the wallow- 
ing “pigboat” which has changed the 
complexion of sea warfare, is a mar- 
vel of ingenuity and efficiency put to 
the uses of destruction. Subs range in 
size from around 500 tons—the Ger- 
mans are said to be building “min- 
nows” of 250 tons—up to the United 
States Navy’s big fleet subs like the 
Trout, over 300 feet long and with a 
surface displacement of 1,475 tons, 
The body is a long, cigar-shaped tube 
of steel, which spits out its deadly 
torpedoes through nozzles in its nose 
or tail. To make the submarine run 
sasily on the surface, it has a false 
superstructure, through which rise 
the conning tower and periscopes, and 
on it are the sub’s deck guns—one 3- 
inch to 5-inch, and anti-aircraft guns. 

Inside, every submarine is a plumb- 
er’s paradise, a tangle of pipes that 
look like Rube Goldberg gone crazy. 
When the Diesel engines used during 
surface runs are cut off, everything 
shut and bolted, and the electric mo- 
tors started for the dive, 15 stations 
must be manned to take the average 
submarine under, and more than 100 
valves adjusted. Making eight to nine 
knots submerged—as against up to 21 
on the surface—the sub draws on its 
storage batteries. (America’s 187-foot, 
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600-ton R-type boats, for example, car- 
ry 60 battery cells of 1,600 pounds 
apiece). The air soon grows hot and 
fetid; the submarine’s innards sweat 
profusely. Not only do men gradually 
use up the oxygen in the air, but they 
increase the carbon dioxide content 
up to the six per cent danger mark if 
under tooflong. The limit for submer- 
sion now probably runs to about 72 
hours, when the sub must rise for air 
and to recharge her batteries. 


.. « Main Armament 


Though submarines mount deck 
guns, their main armament is torpedo 
tubes. The biggest subs may carry up 
to 10 tubes, six fore and four aft, with 
perhaps two torpedoes for each tube. 
(Torpedo information is “restricted” 
by the Navy). The modern torpedo, 
usually about 21 feet long and 21 in- 
ches in diameter, has not changed in 
principle since its design by White- 
head, an Englishman, in 1866. 


It is blown from the tube by com- 
pressed air. In the torpedo’s war head 
is its charge of TNT, detonated on 
contact. A tankful of compressed air 
runs an engine which turns two con- 
trarily-revolving propellers that will 
speed a torpedo around 50 knots. A 
small gyroscope keeps the torpedo 
steady on its course, and hydrostatic 
valves keep it level. Torpedoes are 
aimed by the whole sub; to check his 


- aim, the commander must rise to ob- 


serve the enemy’s course, speed, etc., 
through the periscope—though there 
are rumors that Germany has a “son- 
ic” device that permits aiming from 
under water without sighting. 


This weapon of destruction had 
long been in men’s minds before a 
practicable one was built. Leonardo 
da Vinci, that universal genius, drew 
plans for a submarine in 1490. In 1624 
Ben Johnson mentioned in one of his 
comedies an “eel boat” which “runs 
under water,” developed in the 1620’s 
by Cornelius Drebel, a Dutchman. 
But the first workable war submar- 
ines were produced by two Americans, 
Dr. Bushnell and Robert Fulton. 

Dr. Bushnell’s submersible looked 
like a turtle standing on its tail— 
hence its name. In 1800 Robert Ful- 
ton, who later perfected thé steam- 
boat, built a submarine on money ad- 
vanced by Napoleon—who was then 
thinking of invading Britain. Of cop- 
per plating on iron rings and 21 feet 
long, the Nautilus was driven by a 
hand propeller and took in water 
ballast to submerge, while forward 
diving planes ducked its nose down, 
and the propeller drove it under. 

The French rejected the _ craft, 
whereupon Fulton took it to England, 
where he sold it to Prime Minister 
William Pitt, after he had success- 
fully blown up an old brig by plant- 
ing a torpedo under it. (Fulton gave 
the torpedo its name after Torpedo 
electricus, the electric ray). The Brit- 
ish, who then as now controlled the 
seas, bought the submarine to keep 
from use an invention “which, if suc- 
cessful, would deprive them of it.” 


(Continued on page 20) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: More Bombers 


Like a captain of a ship calling to 
the engine room for more steam, 
President Roosevelt, after sweeping 
the dark horizon with his long-range 
glasses, shouted to his production en- 
gineers, “More heavy bombers!’ 

The sharp call was primarily di- 
rected to Secretary of War Stimson, 
who was told to get in a quick huddle 
with the Secretary of the Navy and 
the OPM, secure the needed priorities 
ratings, and accomplish the task with 
all possible speed. Said the Com- 
mander-in-Chief: “Command of the 
air by the democracies must and can 
be achieved. Every month the democ- 
racies are gaining in the relative 
strength of the air forces. We must 
see to it that the process is hastened 
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Stimson Received Orders for More Bombers 


and that the democratic superiority 
in the air be made absolute.” 

A production schedule for heavy 
bombers was handed to Mr. Stimson 
in secret, but “informed officials” said 
it did not call for just a gradual in- 
crease, but for a new program, a much 
higher goal. The call came just after 
officials were patting themselves on 
the back because deliveries of military 
aircraft for April totaled 1,427 planes 
as compared with 1,126 for March. But 
it came, too, when the President and 
his “war cabinet” were hearing be- 
hind closed doors, reports from Gen. 
H. H. Arnold, Chief of the Army Air 
Corps, who had just returned from 
London. The stepped-up program will 
mean a great increase in plants and 
supplies of material, also of machine 
tools. Only two companies have been 
making the four-motored bombers 
suitable for long-range operations, 
and they have been turning out about 
50 a month. Two more companies are 
getting ready, and there is an early ex- 
pectation of 300 a month, The Pres- 
ident was reported to have suggested 


200 a month—10 times present out; 

Mr. Roosevelt did not stop at bo 
ers; he urged more action, more , 
duction, all along the line. In a 
ter fo OPM Director Knudsen he ¢ 
clared nbd critical machine should | 
idle, that “the goal should be to work 
these machines 24 hours a day 
seven days a week.” And he se: 
notice that the $40,000,000,000 def: 
and aid program must be rev 
sharply upward, and that the $19,()\) 
000,000 estimated for the coming fi 
year will be far exceeded. He imp)i: 
that skilled mechanics and craftsny 
drafted in the Army would be rele: 
and returned to defense work, and 
instigated a nation-wide search for 3|] 
idle machine tools. 

Like the faithful Moslem retur: 
to the shrine at Mecca for new insp 
tion, the harassed President took t 
out to go to the birthplace of W: 
row Wilson, at Staunton, Va., w! 
had been prepared for presentation 
a national shrine, and dedicated i| 
“a new shrine of freedom.” As 
spoke. before the old Presbyt 
manse in the presence of many 
ables, he said no place was mor: 
ting for Americans to pledge a: 
their faith in. the democratic way o! 
life. “It is the kind of faith,” he 
clared, “for which we have fought 
before, for the existence of which 
are ever ready to fight again.” 

Upon his return from Staunton 
“upset stomach” and a touch of f« 
kept the President in his living « 
ters a couple of days, causing hin 
cancel a week-end trip to Hyde P: 


Convoys: Getting Near 


“You can’t stop half-way down 
Niagara Falls.” So argue the con\ 
ists, who say we can’t give §$7,()()\)- 
000,000 of goods to Britain and ic! 
them be sunk—especially if that sink- 
ing might mean British defeat. 

The bad turn the war took in ! 
rope and in Africa made convoyi! 
more pressing question. “The pat 
method is not adequate,” said Wend: 
Willkie, who promised the Presid 
to support him in any move “to ass 
the delivery of goods to Britain.” | 
American Legion’s Executive Com 
tee asked that the Navy be used 
insure delivery to Britain, while | 
James B. Conant, Harvard presid: 
who recently visited London, ca 
for the Navy to enter the war at o 

Senator Guffey, of Pennsylvania 
100 per cent Administration m2" 
made a surprise demand for convo)s 


“at least in this hemisphere.” 


said he hoped the President felt t! 
whatever risks were involved we" 
justified “in face of the peril that co 
fronts us.” Several other Congressio 
al leaders broke silence to plump 
boldly for convoying (see page 5). 
But the highest, and perhaps most 
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Hungerford in The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


A Problem in War Camouflage 


significant, note was sounded by Sec- 
retary of War Stimson. What we have 
been doing under the Lease-Lend Act 
is not sufficient, he declared in a radio 
broadeast. Demanding that the Navy 
make secure the seas for deliveries to 
Great Britain, the Secretary asked: 
\fter we have taken our place defi- 
itely behind the warring nations in 
the defense of our freedom ,. . shall 
‘now flinch and permit these muni- 
ins to be sunk in the Atlantic?” 


Thus in Cabinet and Congress the 
ill grew louder. But the President 
nained silent, unless there was 
me special significance in his state- 
ent in a radio address that “We must 
tht this fight (of aggression) wher- 
er it appears.” In fact, Hamilton 
Fish, a strong opponent of con- 
ving, declared he was more on the 
le of President Roosevelt than on 
the side of Wendell Willkie, because 
it no time has the President come 
t for convoys.” Senator Vandenberg 
sought to minimize the need for con- 
voys by citing Maritime Commissioner 
land’s figures that only eight ships 
it of 205 from the United States had 
en sunk in the first three months 
this year. When the British chal- 
lenged the Senator’s data as “incor- 
ct.” Land said his figures included 
ly “reported” sinkings. 
Though the President once remark- 
| that convoys meant shooting, some 
ithorities declared that convoying is 
t a breach of neutrality. There is 
» question of the President’s au- 
thority as commander in chief of the 
\rmy and Navy to use those armed 
forces in any manner he considers 
best for the security of the nation. No 
Congressional sanction would be re- 
quired, Some have argued that the 
President’s silence means that he is 


of 


NATIONAL 


letting public opinion grow to the 
sticking point. Certainly that opinion 
has been shaped by the speeches of 
Cabinet members coming out flatly for 
convoying now. 


= 
Defense: Speed Cry 


Speed and more speed was the cry 
all along the U. S. defense front last 
week. Military and Government offi- 
cials, industrialists, labor leaders, and 
news commentators—all keynoted 
speed as the major requirement of 
America’s rearmament and _ aid-to- 
Britain programs. 

From the Office of Production Man- 
agement came the request that bonus 
payments be substituted for vacation 
plans wherever possible. Saying that 
“the defense program must be speeded 
up still further,” OPM’s Associate Di- 
rector Sidney Hillman instituted a 
three-point drive enrolling the serv- 
ices of Government agencies, organ- 
ized labor, and business leaders in a 
coast+to-coast worker training and 
supply program, Plane manufacturers, 
who produced 1,493 units in April, 
were given a goal of 2,500 planes per 
month to reach by Sept. 1. The Army 
ordered 4,500 “Bugs,” or bantam cars, 
for use as troop, gun and munitions 
carriers, 

All in all, pointed out Production 
Chief Biggers, “we now face the job 
of spending and turning into defense 
equipment roughly 40 billions . 
so far the Army and Navy have con- 
tracted for roughly one-third.” 

While this production was still “ter- 
ribly inadequate,” to quote William L. 
Batt, Mr. Biggers’ Deputy Director, 
from several quarters came evidence 
that speed and efficiency were being 
stepped to an encouraging degree. 
Secretary of Commerce Jesse H. 
Jones announced a plan for enlarging 
Census Bureau activities to supply de- 
fense agencies up-to-the-minute data 
on the supply and flow of some 60 
commodities vital to rearmament. He 
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Jones Promised Commodity Data 


also made available for transfer to 
Britain a “substantial number” of 
civilian planes for troop transports. 
From the Treasury, Secretary Hen- 
ry Morgenthau, Jr., announced that 
the sale of defense savings stamps and 
bonds was “going over very well,” 


oa 
Congress: Ships & War 


The naval battles of Salamic and 
Trafalgar were scarcely hotter or 
louder than the Battle of the Ships 
in the House of Representatives. It 
concerned the 231 ships of about 
1,000,000 tons belonging to eight for- 
eign nations lying idle in American 
waters, which the Administration de- 
sired to “purchase, requisition, or 
take over . . . for such disposition 
as the President may direct.” 

There was little hope in the opposi- 
tion to save from the urgent American- 
British need this shipping of some 
450,000 tons, but most Republicans 
and some Democrats argued against 
seizure as a step toward war. In fact, 
the debate covered all phases of the 
war, and produced personal war in the 
chamber, A Republican amendment to 
prevent the ships from being handed 
to Britain was defeated 161 to 131. An 
amendment to credit the owners. of the 
ships on their war debts to this coun- 
try, where government owners .are 
our debtors, was tentatively agreed 
to, and the seizure bill was finally 
approved 266 to 120. 

The war was the main topic, too, in 
the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee where experts advised various 
changes in the $3,600,000,000 tax bill, 
and were joined by many House mem- 
bers in urging the President to aid 
them by issuing a clarion call for 
economy in all non-defense measures. 
Word came from the White House 
that much greater defense outlays 
would soon be needed. In the Senate, 
which discussed the non-economical 
proposal of an $800,000.subsidy to a 
second trans-Atlantic airline, war was 
also the main topic. Talk centered 
around the subject of convoys as the 
number supporting that step grew (see 
page 4). The climax was reached by 
Senator Pepper, of Florida, a devoted 
follower of the President, who jumped 
far beyond convoys and called for a 
declaration “of a state of national 
emergency.” With that he advised 
quick seizure of such outposts as Ice- 
land, the Azores, Canary Islands, 
Singapore (with the British) and Da- 
kar, in Africa. “Get tough” and act 
first, was his counsel. 


m 
Labor: Doing Better 


A survey of the defense industry re- 
vealed 19 plants on strike—the lowest 
ebb in labor troubles for many weeks. 
But negotiations were under way af- 
fecting 265,000 workers. 

Hovering on the brink of a strike 
were 165,000 employees of General 
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Motors demanding a wage increase 
of 10 cents an hour, and while the 
National Defense Mediation Board 
wrestled for peace in Detroit, three 
more cases were certified to it by the 
Labor Department. One of these in- 
volved the Allis-Chalmers Co. at Pitts- 
burgh; the other two, at St. Louis, af- 
fected a steel plant, and an engineer- 
ing concern where a dispute arose 
between carpenters and machinists. A 
hurried effort failed to stop a strike of 
1.500 drivers of the Pennsylvania Grey- 
hound Bus lines demanding five cents 
a mile and a closed shop. A CIO 
union got at Hoboken, N. J., the first 
labor contract signed by the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company. At San Fran- 
cisco the company’s shipbuilders re- 
fused to work Saturdays unless paid 
double for overtime, in face of the 
President’s plea for a 24-hour day and 
a seven-day week in defense industry. 

As Sidney Hillman, Associate Direc- 
tor of OPM, started on a tour of the 
country to “energize and extend our 
system of labor supply” to speed de- 
fense work, discord again cropped out 
in union leadership. William Green, 
AFL President, speaking in. Pennsyl- 
vania, said the attitude of labor had 
been brought into serious question by 
John L. Lewis, who was quoted as 
saying that Government could not “ex- 
pect too much cooperation from labor” 
unless it was taken into the confi- 
dence of the defense administration. 
Lewis had also criticized labor’s “so- 
called representatives in Government” 
as helping to “chloroform” labor, and 
declared he would support Philip Mur- 
ray, CIO president, whether right or 
wrong. Green declared the Federa- 
tion was “unanimously on the side of 
Great Britain and the democracies, and 
called on Murray to say whether Lewis 
spoke for the whole CIO. 


SS 


Americana— 

Luck: It seems a mirror doesn’t have 
to be broken to bring bad luck. A 
shaving mirror lying on a window sill 
focused the sun’s rays against the 
wood, thereby starting a fire in the 
Edward B. Williams home in Edwards- 
ville, Ill. 

Law: According to Quebec statutes, 
a girl is permitted to marry at 14, 
although she cannot enter a theater 
until she is 16. 


a * * 


Cornerstone: Two candy wrappers 
were recently laid in the cornerstone 
of the new post office building at 
De Pere, Wis. 

Drawing Card: The Durango, Colo., 
theater did rush business one night 
when it offered each male patron a 
free kiss from his favorite usherette. 


. * . 


Nerveless: Most of the 130,000,000 
Americans wish they were as fortunate 
as Miss Irma Lien, 21, of Regent, 
N. Dak., who, because there are no 
nerves in her teeth, can never have a 
toothache. 


WAR ABROAD 





Drang Nach Osten 


In Athens, Gen. Field Marshal Sig- 
mund Wilhelm List stood before the 
Royal Palace, reviewing German and a 
“courtesy contingent” of Italian troops. 
None but Greeks—or Germans—with 
passes could enter hungry Athens, and 
the German soldiery were restricted in 
their buying. 

The world did not know definitely 
who was ruling occupied Greece, or 
what was in store for it. Hitler had 
“honored” the Greeks in defeat by 
praising their bravery. And the Ger- 
mans gave the appearance of handling 
Greece with kid gloves—perhaps as a 
none-too-subtle dig at Mussolini, to 
keep Italy in her place. 

A wryly comic spectacle was pre- 





International 


Feisal’s Rich Oil Country Was Set Ablaze 


sented by Il Duce’s eagerness to get 
some spoils of war out of the Greek 
adventure. Italian forces “took” the 
island of Corfu just 10 minutes before 
the arrival of German officers to whom 
it had planned to surrender. The Ger- 
mans and Italians seemingly competed 
for Aegean Islands, the Italians taking 
the Cyclades, between Athens and the 
Dodecanese group, and the Germans 
those in the northern Aegean, 

With these islands Axis-held, all Tur- 
key’s best ports are shut to British 
shipping. Thus Turkey, which blocks 
one road to Suez, is already outflanked 
if Germany decides to attack her. 
Meantime, in Turkey’s rear, the sparks 
which German agents had struck in 
oil-rich Iraq set that country ablaze. 

The Kaiser’s drang nach Osten 
(“drive to the East”) policy had 
dreamed of moving via a Berlin-to- 
Baghdad railway. But during the 
First World War the British separated 
[raq, of which Baghdad is the capital, 
from the Turkish Empire, ran it as a 
British mandate for a time, and in 1930 
made Iraq an independent state with 
Feisal I as King. 





So long as strong-armed Feisal liv: 
the British had no fear for their Mos 
oil properties, from which pipelin 
run to Syria and Palestine. Beside, 
a treaty permitted Britain to opera 
airports in the country, and to mo\ 
troops in if war threatened. But wh: 
World War Two opened, Iraq w 
ruled by five-year-old Feisal Il and 
Regency; and the country was torn |) 
typical Arab dissensions. It was 
ideal set-up for fifth columnists. 

German gold and the lure of Germ: 
victories had done their work in Ir 
last month when Rashid Ali Beg Ga 
ani, a pro-German former Premi: 
overthrew the government and esta! 
lished himself as Premier. Though | 
proclaimed his friendship for Britai 
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the suspicious British began movin: 


Indian troops into Iraq via Basra, i\: 
Persian Gulf port. Gailani’s army th: 
attacked British troops at Basra, a 
began shelling Habbania airdron 
about 60 miles west of Baghdad. 

In itself, Iraq should offer no pro! 
lem to the British—except that any « 
tension of the war uses their f: 
troops. But both Gailani and Germa: 
whooped the incident up as a jihad 
a holy war. Nazis heralded it as “ 
major test between British imperi« 
ism and the entire Arab world.” T! 
Turks nervously offered to mediat: 
and warned “young Iraq” not to “p! 
with fire that might consume he: 
The British called on the Iraqis 
throw out the Gailani government. T!) 
Germans joyously reported Arab u 
risings in French-held Syria, and Je) 
ish-Arab clashes in Palestine. (Bo! 
reports were denied.) 

There was danger that 
blaze, unless put out or 
might engulf the entire Near 


the Iraq 
confine: 
Eas 


Silent in the Arabian Desert was Kinz 


Ibn Saud, who would like to rule « 
Arabs. In Iran (Persia), bordering « 
Iraq, were some 6,000 German “tou 
ists.” Strong Russian troop conc« 
trations were reported on the Irani: 
border. According to what th: 
thought of the Soviet foreign policy 
observers declared these troops we! 
being prepared to defend Russi 
against German attack, or to seize th« 
share of Near Eastern spoils alongsi«: 
Germany, as Russia did in Poland. 
Some notable development in Rus 
sia was forecast when Josef Stalin. 
who although dictator has never 0: 
cupied an official government position. 
became Premier in place of Vyasches 
laff Molotoff, who becomes Vice Pr: 
mier and remains Foreign Commissa 


.. . Africa: Negus Rethroned 


On May 5, 1936, the Italians enter: 
Addis Ababa, capital of conquer: 
Ethiopia. On May 5, 1941, Empero! 
Haile Selassie, Ras Tafari, Negus \¢ 
gusti, Power of Trinity, Conquering 
Lion of Judah, re-entered his capita! 
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take again the throne of his king- 
dom. His welcoming committee was 
tieut. Gen, Alan Cunningham, whose 
British Empire troops had _ booted 
out Mussolini’s “invincible legions.” 
Chere still remained a few Italians 
in Ethiopia; but the Duke of Aosta’s 
delaying tactics, designed to prevent 
British troops from moving to Egypt, 
had almost run their course, The Brit- 
ish and those Ethiopians who had 
fought in Haile Selassie’s train were 
sing in on the biggest Italian con- 
centration, 30,000 men holed up at 
\lagi, near Dessye. That the British 
thought Ethiopia was cleaned up was 
indicated by Gen, Jan Smuts, Premier 
South Africa. He announced. that 
iny South African planes, used in 
Ethiopia, were already in Egypt and 
that her forces will take part in the 
Euvptian campaign “to the full extent 
f our resources.” 
In Cairo, the big battle for Egypt— 
eaning Alexandria and Suez—was 
pected to begin any day, for Hitler 
ul boasted that the Mediterranean 
uuld be his by Aug. 1. But Gen. 
\Wavell’s outposts on the Egyptian bor- 
der had given him a month’s respite to 
| the Middle East command’s re- 
rvoir in the Nile Valley. The men 
escued from Greece were being rest- 
d and reformed, while American sup- 
es “poured” into Egypt—along with 
Capt. James Roosevelt, who arrived as 
i Marine Corps observer. 
\t long-besieged Tobruk, 80 miles 
side Libya and square athwart the 
\\is supply route, the British not only 
it off an attack which penetrated 
outer defenses, destroying 50 of 60 
German tanks, but even counter-at- 
ked. Near Solum, on the Egyptian 
rder and furthest Axis penetration, 
British made constant tank sorties 
‘inst the enemy. Meantime, the 
\. F. continued to pound Tripoli, 
vazi, and other Axis ports. 





... Peace-Lover Hitler 


God knows that I wanted peace,” 
laimed the German Fuehrer, cele- 
ating the destruction of his 13th and 
lith countries with a speech before 
the Reichstag. The war, explained 
ler, was caused by “the Anglo- 
nch conspiracy against peace”; it 
continued after France’s fall by 
he European and American war- 
igers.” In Greece, said Hitler, he 
ul warred not against the Greek peo- 
but “a thin top layer of corrupt 
lers.” In Greece, declared Hitler, 
Germany had lost only 1,609 men, 
Hitler’s second ,reference to the 
ited States was not by name. He 
lared that the Reich was superior 
military and economic power, “but, 
ove all, in moral respects, to any 
ossible coalition in the world.” Then 
tler added: “When the democratic 
sitators of a country to which the 
German people have never done any 
irm... threaten to choke the Na- 
tional Socialist people’s State, there 


WAR ABROAD 


can be only one answer: the German 
people will never again experience 
such a year as 1918.” Then, for the 
first time, Hitler indicated that the 
war might last beyond 1941, when he 
had promised victory: “If the German 
soldier already possesses the best 
weapons in the world, he will receive 
better ones this year and next.” 
Churchill usually calls Hitler “that 
bad man.” In this one speech Hitler 
managed to call Churchill “a fool... 
drunkard ...madman.. world in- 
cendiary ... liar . . . hopeless dab- 
bler.” While this invective was in 
preparation for him, Winston Church- 
ill was busy shaking up his Cabinet. 
For busy, dynamic Lord Beaver- 
brook, who, as Minister of Aircraft 
Production, has rolled out the fighters 
and bombers, Churchill created a new 
post—Secretary of State. The frail, 
Canadian-born “Beaver,” stepped up 


’ 





International 


Beaverbrook Became Britain’s No. 2 Man 


to No. 2 in the government, will pre- 
sumably operate Britain’s entire muni- 
tions industry; at the same time, he 
will be liaison officer between the 
Cabinet and the public. To Beaver- 
brook’s former job, Churchill named 
Col. J. T. C. Moore-Brabazon, former 
Minister of Transport. Transport and 
Shipping were combined, to be headed 
by Frederick J. Leathers, a govern- 
ment newcomer, 63-year-old one-time 
$1-a-week office boy, who is now di- 
rector of many companies, and who 
had been consultant on coal shipments. 

Meantime, after a full-dress debate 
in Parliament on the Balkan campaign, 
both Lords and Commons voted re- 
newed confidence in the Churchill 
government. Churchill revealed that 
Gen. Wavell now has 500,000 men in 
his Middle East command, but added 
that in desert fighting it is impractic- 
able to use more than 60,000 men at 
a time. The Prime Minister said that 
Britain, done with retreating in the 
Middle East, would defend Crete and 
Tobruk “to the death.” During all this 
talk, the rival air forces hammered 





— 





each other. In Britain, Plymouth had 
to be evacuated, and Liverpool was 
being similarly pounded. 





... Via Spain—or France? 


On May 2, 1808, the Spanish people, 
armed with hardly more than knives 
and stones, rose against Napoleon, It 
was the beginning of the end for Eu- 
rope’s conqueror. Many persons be- 
lieve Spain now is as ill an omen for 
Hitler, master of a half-starved Eu- 
rope. Spain’s leaders are pro-Axis; 
Hitler would like to cross Spain to 
Gibraltar, But neither has dared take 
the final step. The reason: they fear 
what the hungry Spaniards will do if 
their skinny larder is threatened. 

Pulling in their belts, they consid- 
ered Hitler’s Reichstag address, in 
which he backhandedly warned that 
the war might go on several years. 
When American Ambassador Alexan- 
der Weddell let the press know that 
he had sought an interview with Su- 
ner, to tell him that America is watch- 
ing Spain’s foreign policy with care, 
Spaniards became more convinced 
than ever that America would enter 
the war soon. If Hitler has forcibly 
put Spain on the wrong side by then, 
Spaniards reason, it will mean a 
blockade that would starve now-hun- 
gry Spain before the war ends. 

Both Dictator Hitler and Spain’s 
Dictator Franco know that the Span- 
ish people, at once brave and reckless, 
might raise hob with a German army 
in Spain, That, not Franco’s feeble 
stalling, has kept German divisions 
at the Spanish border, in occupied 
France. Besides, Hitler would not 
need Spain as badly if he had French 
Mediterranean bases and the French 
fleet. And, right now, Germany is 
making another chummy but “final” 
offer of collaboration to France. 

Vice-Premier Admiral Darlan, whom 
some sources say the Germans now 
trust almost as much as they trusted 
Laval, has become a regular com- 
muter between Vichy and Paris, seat 
of Hitler’s agent, Otto Abetz. “We are 
talking business again with the Ger- 
mans,” explained one “collaboration- 
ist.” Back from one Paris trip, Dar- 
lan revealed that Hitler had offered 
to open the border between occupied 
and unoccupied France and to reduce 
by 25 per cent the 400,000,000 francs 
per day “occupation charges” levied 
on France. What Hitler wanted in 
return was unmentioned, but obvious: 
use of the French fleet and French 
bases. So far, Chief of State Petain 
has withstood such demands — but 
Hitler’s “patience” was running thin, 





... Orient: Effrontery 
News from the Far East last week 
was still flavored with a good deal 
of Japanese crowing, if not an intend- 
ed affront to the American nation and 
its President. With his head a few 
sizes larger (despite his German-style 
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haircut) because of popular Japanese 
approval of the Russo-Japanese neu- 
trality pact he had so successfully en- 
gineered, Foreign Minister Yosuke 
Matsuoka indicated 
he thought it was 
time that the Pres- 
ident of the United 
States and Secre- 
tary of State Cor- 
dell Hull beat a 
hasty path to 
Tokyo. 

Matsuoka’s__ sug- 
gestion followed 
much talk in the 
Japanese press that 
the very same Mat- 
suoka wanted “an 
invite” to Washing- 
ton to discuss the 
current tense Jap- 
anese-American re- 
lations. But since 
Washington, it 
seems, does not read 
the Japanese pa- 
pers, Matsuoka sought to dismiss spec- 
ulation over such a visit by him, At 
one of his press conferences he de- 
clared: “It is unnecessary for me to 
visit the United States because I well 
understand the current situation of 
the United States. I doubt, however, 
whether Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hull 
are able to grasp the true situation in 
the Far East.” 

Then came his rather bland sugges- 
tion: “I would rather wish that Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and Secretary of State 
Hull could visit Japan in order to see 
the actual situation of Japan.” In the 
same interview Matsuoka said that if 
the U. S. becomes involved in war 
with Germany, Japan must be loyal 
to her Axis pledge, and would auto- 
matically become at war with the 
United States. Though conservative 
circles in Tokyo tried to explain that 
the Foreign Minister was speaking 
only for home consumption, this evi- 
dent pumping for Berlin did nothing 
to ease the critical. situation in the 
Pacific, 

Meanwhile, Japan weaseled a three- 
year trade pact from weakened French 
Indo - China, giving Tokyo most fa- 
vored-nation treatment and the Jap- 
anese rice, corn and minerals, At the 
same time, British-American oil com- 
panies in the Dutch East Indies re- 
newed their petroleum contracts with 
Japan, stepping up her yearly allot- 
ment from 494,000 to 1,800,000 tons. 


War Sidelights— 


e Astronomers in England are ex- 
changing scientific information in as- 
tronomical research with astronomers 
in Germany and Italy through an in- 
ternational clearing house. 


mS al ht 
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“ , 
The Chicago Daily News 


The Fall Guy”? 





@ Apparently disillusioned, an Ital- 
jan officer fleeing Eritrea left behind 
him two volumes of the life of Benito 
Mussolini. 


e Henceforth the  well-buttered 
bread of the Danes will be buttered 
for them by the Germans—and it will 
be spread thinner. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Oil From Sand 


Not all the oil yielded by earth flows 
or is pumped up as a liquid. In Canada 
now, spurred by Britain’s war needs, 
oil operators are literally “squeezing” 
oil from buckets full of sand. Known 
for more than 250 years, since explor- 
ers found Indians caulking their 
canoes with sand-oil and pitch, the 
huge oi] sand fields 300 miles north of 
Edmonton, Alberta, are now being 
worked commercially for the first 
time, with machinery shipped in from 
the United States. 

In oi] sand beds, oil is not present 
in sufficient quantities to flow. In- 
stead, it forms a skin, or film, around 
the individual sand particles, Warm 
water and abrasion break the film 
off the sand, after which it is a sim- 
ple matter to separate the oil and 
water. 

The Alberta oil sand beds vary from 
a few feet to 225 feet thick. Their oil 
content sometimes runs as high as 25 
per cent by weight. With the area of 
the beds estimated at between 10,000 
to 50,000 square miles, Dominion ex- 
perts believe the sand beds contain 100 
billion barrels of oil. Our own Bureau 
of Mines goes the Canadians better, 
estimating the field at 250 billion bar- 
rels—but they doubt that more than 
one per cent of the field can be tapped 
under present conditions. 





Alchemists’ Vindication 


Had an alchemist stepped into a 
time machine to visit the American 
Physical Society’s meeting in Wash- 
ton, he would not only have felt at 
home, but triumphant. The alchemists, 
semi-scientists of the Middle Ages, 
spent their lives in search of the myth- 
ical philosopher’s stone that would 
transmute base metal into gold. At 


Science Facts 


URGEONS performing brain 

operations at the City Hospital 
in Boston wear blue instead of the 
usual white uniforms, Under bright 
operating lights the white uniforms 
caused a distracting glare 
e The virus of infantile paralysis 
is not carried in the blood, but in 
the nervous system re. Te | 
cataract is a disease of the eye 
which renders the lens opaque. Al- 
though it is possible to produce 
cataracts in animals by adding cer- 
tain foods to or taking certain foods 
from their diet, the exact cause of 
cataracts is still unknown . . 
e In their ordinary diet, according 
to Dr. Adolph Stern of Detroit, chil- 
dren get about 16 milligrams of 
zinc, of which the body retains 
about half . . . e The membrane 
surrounding a nerve fiber is like a 
small battery, capable of producing 
a current of one-twentieth of a volt. 





the meeting, Drs. R. Sherr and K. T. 
Bainbridge, of Harvard, said they had 
produced not only gold, but also plat- 
inum, by bombarding mercury in a 
cyclotron. 

In the atom-smasher the mercury 
was bombarded with neutrons, non 
charged particles from the hearts of 
atoms. The neutrons were obtained 
by smashing lithium with particles 0! 
heavy hydrogen atoms, propelled with 
a force of 11,500,000 electron volts. 
Three types of gold and four types of 
platinum were obtained from the mer- 
cury. One of the gold types and al! 
the platinum were new, and all wer: 
radioactive. 

Other discoveries reported at the 
Physical Society meeting were: 

g In every breath exhaled by hu- 
man beings there are 200,000,000 par- 
ticles nearly 100 times the size of 
ordinary air molecules. The particles, 
said Dr. G. R. Wait, of Carnegie In- 
stitution, may be “smoke” from the 
fires of life, given off as carbohydrates 
are burned in the body. The particles 
explain why we see our breath on 
frosty mornings, for water vapor 
clings to them. 

@ At a concurrent meeting of the 
American Geophysical Society, Dr. F. 
E, Matthes, of the Glacier Research 
Committee, reported that glaciers in 
the United States and Canadian Rock- 
ies are melting at the rate of from 25 
to 100 feet a year. The reason: the 
ice age is officially ending and the 
world is getting warmer. In Europe, 
where glacier measurements have long 
been carried on, the melting began in 
1850 and has speeded up since 1920. 
American glaciers have presumably 
followed the same pattern. 

—— eS 


Capsules 


q Dr. Gregory Pincus, of Clark Uni- 
versity, Mass., who originated the 
method of fertilizing rabbit eggs with 
chemicals and temperature only, re- 
ports that he has found a combination 
of foods which will keep the egg alive 
and growing for seven days. The 
previous limit was four days. 


q For persons who need a magnify- 
ing glass for reading, a new electric 
reader is on the market—an illum- 
inated glass operated either by a bat- 
tery in the handle or by house current. 
The light and the lens are said to pro- 
vide exact magnification and full vis- 
ion anywhere in the glass. 

——___-. 
ELECTRIC READER 
MAGNIFYING GLASS 


For old people and persons with def: 
tive eyesight the Pike Electric Reader 
a Godsend. You can read the smalles' 
print easily and quickly. Comes in bat 
tery-operated madel at $7 or electric plug 
in model, A C or D C, 110 volts, at $10.00, 
postpaid anywhere in U. S. Order from 
Publishers Book Service, 2414 Douglas St., 
N. E. Washington, D. C.—Advertisement. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 


Increased Spending 


Nickel cigars are now being bought 
by men who for years consumed only 
iwofers and threefers—meaning two 
for a nickel and three for a dime. This 

symptomatic. It is an example of 
the increased spending resulting from 
increased earnings. 

(he more wide-spread employment 
resulting from the great defense pro- 
gram has stepped up spending all 
Jong the line. Dun & Bradstreet re- 
ported that consumer spending soared 
in the last week of April to the highest 
levels in history for that time of the 
vear. That famous flush year of 1929 
was equalled all along the line, and 
surpassed in several categories. In 
Washington, where new Government 
employees have flocked in by thou- 
sands, department store sales for that 
sume week were 32 per cent higher 
than last year. For all of April they 
were 42 per cent greater than in 1940. 

Biggest gains were in the lower and 
medium price ranges, but the higher- 
priced stuff went a little faster too. 
This indicates that the little fellows 
ire the quickest to spend new money 

-as has always been the case. Ex- 
ceptional interest was shown in home 
furnishings, according to the mer- 
hants. - Wholesalers reported that 
iny retailers had to come back for 
ore spring goods, while all the rest 
ine early for their fall stocks—per- 
ps fearing a shortage. A large early 
demand developed for toys, especially 
those made of metal, presumably 

‘ough fear of metal priorities to 

ic, 

fhe general advance of prices for 

rchandise was not of a nature to 

ite fear of inflation. A certain rise 

s expected by the Government’s 

ce guardians, Neither do they mean 

it buying is overtaking production— 
vet. The more active buying is ex- 
plained, rather, as the natural action 
newly employed people getting 
of the things they have long 
nted. If prices threatened to soar 
OPACS would no doubt step in 

th their fixing authority. 











Farm Prospects 
(he Ameriean farmer has always 
1 able to produce the stuff. His 
n problem has been to change 
ducts into money—substantial fold- 
s money. Now with the food-for- 
ense program launched his market 
been expanded, the demand has 
ened and he has been given the 
thead signal. Right now his pros- 
ts look better than for many years. 
‘The new production season is off 
i: good start on food and feed crops,” 
iorts the Bureau of Agricultural 
onomics from its farm watchtower. 
\fter a month of spying out the situa- 
nit reports that prices, income and 
sts of production are expected to 
iverage higher this year than last. 


I 


Random Statistics 


ORE than 100,000 public build- 

ings and 565,000 miles of roads 
have been built or improved by 
WPA workers during five and one- 
half years of operation, official 
reports say. It is. equivalent to 
building 180 miles of road and 
erecting nine new buildings for 
every county of the U. S. 
@ India’s 1940-41 cotton crop is esti- 
mated at 4,841,000 bales of 478 
pounds each, from a planted area 
of 22,902,000 acres . @ The De- 
partment of Agriculture reports that 
4-H Club re-enrollment increased to 
1,420,297 farm boys and girls during 
1940. There are 72,721 4-H Clubs 
' @ Turkey shipped 18,000,000 
pounds of licorice root to other 
countries last year e A mod- 
ern light car develops around 22 
horsepower. For our Navy’s new 
torpedo boats, power is provided by 
three marine engines of 1,350 h. p. 
each, 





With the cotton and tobacco crops 
being planted and the harvesting of 
winter wheat nearly ready to begin, 
there was no anticipated shortage of 
labor. But, of course, the labor test 
will come when the field crops gen- 
erally are ready for harvest. 

But good news for the farmer is not 
all in the future. The Bureau found 
that the cash income for farms for the 
month of March was 688 million dol- 
lars, compared with 604 million dollars 
for March last year. The increase was 
mostly in livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts, but there were also increases in 
grains and fruits. Government pay- 
ments, too, totaled 71, million dollars in 
March of this year, as compared with 
67 million in March 1940. 

Cash income from farm marketings 
during the next few months, says the 
Bureau, “should make at least the sea- 
sonal increase,” for consumer demand 
will be well maintained. Milk pro- 
duction is expected to reach a new 
high record this month, and since the 
Government has announced the sup- 
port of prices for hogs, dairy and 
poultry products at a higher level than 
have prevailed in recent months, in- 
creased supplies are expected—with 
increased income from them, The Bu- 
reau declares that farm income during 
the second quarter of 1941 should be 
substantially higher than the second 
quarter of last year, and the declines 
in June and July experienced last year 
are not expected in 1941. 

Here are some of the things that 
brighten the picture for the farmer: 
Under the drive to “produce every 
possible egg this spring and summer” 
an increase ,of six per cent in total 
production is expected in the next 15 
months. Output of chicks by commer- 
cial hatcheries for the first quarter of 
1941 was the largest on record for that 
time of year. Larger averages of 
spring truck crops were planted. Feed 
prices are favorable to increased con- 
version of feed into livestock prod- 
ucts, and consumer demands for meats 
are increasing. 





EDUCATION 
Jobs Galore 


For a number of years past the tra- 
ditional cartoon treatment of the June 
graduate has shown him clutching his 
sheepskin and striding confidently off 
a cliff into a black sea of troubled 
waters labeled UNEMPLOYMENT. 
This year the cartoonists will be hard 
put to portray glamorously enough the 
exact opposite of that situation. For 
this June’s college crop has already 
been harvested by commerce and 
industry. 

According to the annual report of 
the National Life Insurance Company, 
a much higher percentage than the 
usual “top third” of June graduates 
will receive jobs, many before com- 
mencement time, thanks to the effects 
of the defense boom and selective serv- 
ice. Engineering schools in particular 
are being swamped with employment 
calls, many reporting three to five job 
offers for every man. Among the 132 
colleges and universities covered in 
the report, practically all schools of 
engineering, four out of five schools of 
business and most of the liberal arts 
and teachers’ colleges expect to place 
from 95 to 100 per cent of all June 
graduates seeking employment, 








Streamlined College Course 

Ever since a college education be- 
came an advertised commodity in 
America, innumerable — spare-time 
“equivalents” of such an education 
have been offered to all who could not 
afford to spend four years on a campus. 
Needless to say, many alleged sub- 
stitutes for the college curriculum have 
been nothing other than out-and-out 
“sells” designed to separate the gulli- 
ble from his money in return for a 
few pounds of printed matter and an 
engraved certificate. Now, for. the 
first time, an accredited university will 
supply the need for a streamlined col- 
lege education. Next fall Ohio State 
University will offer a two-year course 
of “wide human interest study, design- 
ed especially for students who want to 
make the most of their time.” 

The new curriculum, the result of 
six years of planning by university of- 
ficials, was designed to cover five basic 
college educational requirements, in- 
cluding: 


1. Proficiency in the reading, writ- 
ing and speaking of English. 

2. Ability to employ a scientific ap- 
proach to the solution of problems. 

3. Understanding of the economic, 
political and social factors responsible 
for the society of today. 

4. Appreciation of man’s achieve- 
ments in literature, art, music and 
philosophy. 

5. Personal, academic and vocation- 
al guidance. 

————— oo 


If people really hated wars as much 
as thev hate paying for them after- 
ward, there would be perpetual peace, 
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WHAT COULD YOU DOWITH$2.500.00? 





PATHFINDER 


A LITTLE EFFORT IN GREAT “COLUMBIAN” CONTEST COULD GET IT FOR YOU 


PATHFINDER has two pur- 
poses in conducting its great 
‘““COLUMBIAN” $20,000.00 prize 
subscription contest: first, in or- 
der to double the circulation of 
the magazine this year and, sec- 
only, by entering millions of ad- 
ditional American homes, to 
carry a message of stern old- 
time Americanism to hosts of 
our citizens in these hectic days. 


PATHFINDER believes in 
America, for the sake of Amer- 
ica. It believes in its free in- 
stitutions. PATHFINDER is 
against all subversive groups 
which would twist the minds 
of Americans into totalitarian 
channels. 


These also are the two great 
reasons why PATHFINDER in- 
vites you to enter this great na- 
tional campaign at once—while 
you have the chance of working 
early and winning for yourself 
afortune. For you CAN do this, 
if you put in a few hours ef- 
fort obtaining subscriptions to 
our Magazine. 


This is the first or “SUNRISE 
PERIOD” of the great contest. 
The campaign is just getting 
under way. Between now and 
June 30 you will receive a Bonus 
of 40,000 Extra Votes on every 
three or five year subscription 
you obtain. This is important. 
Pay strict attention to it. It 
could mean much to you. 


In your city, town or farming 
community, you have scores of 
friends who would profit by 
reading PATHFINDER, from 


EVERYBODY GETS PAID 


Nobody loses in this great contest. There 
are 108 Grand Prizes. But those who do not 
win a grand prize will be rewarded for their 
efforts by being paid 10 per cent in cash on 
the amount of business they turn in to the 
contest manager. 

Commission checks will be sent out from 
the offices of PATHFINDER at the end of the 
Contest. Contestants are requested not to 
deduct their commissions for the reason that 
such procedure would cause confusion and 
retard the contest as a whole. . 

Any man or woman, boy or girl, who now 
reads these lines has an rtunity to win the 
First Grand Prize of $2 , equal to that of 
any other person in the contest. It is all a 
matter of — _ spare time; getting your 
friends to work for you; using the telephone; 
and using the mail. And everybody receives 
10 per cent of the business he or she turns in. 


Address All Contest Mail To 
SUBSCRIPTION CONTEST MANAGER 


PATHFINDER 
Pathfinder Building, Washington, D. C. 





the Nation’s Capital, every 
week. They will also be glad to 
help you win a handsome prize 
in only a few weeks. Ask them 
tc subscribe. Show them a copy 
of PATHFINDER. Then, whip 
out your subscription book and 
nail them down. 


This reminds us: 


You need subscription books 
and record sheets early in the 
campaign. As soon as our Con- 
test Manager receives your En- 
try Blank and your “Start-Off” 
subscription, all necessary ma- 
terials and instructions will be 
rushed right back to you. 


And THINK! What could 
you do with $2,500.00 in cash? 
Buy a home. Buy new furniture. 
Buy a farm. Go to college. Take 
that much-postponed long trip. 
Invest it. Oh, there are plenty 
of things you can do with 

2,500.00 all in one lump. 


Go after that Grand prize 
right from scratch—right today. 
Your chance to win it is equal 
to that of any other contestant. 


Get into this great campaign 
for all you are worth. If you 
do, this could prove a mighty 
profitable summer to you. 


And you are helping America, 
too! 


TAG ONE OF THESE 
First Grand Prize . $2,500.00 


Second Grand Prize . 1,500.00 
Third Grand Prize . 1,000.00 
Fourth Grand Prize. . $50.00 
Fifth Grand Prize . 700.00 
Sixth Grand Prize . 600.00 
Seventh Grand Prize . 450.00 
Eighth Grand Prize . 300.00 


100 Additional Grand 

Cash Prizes totaling . 1,100.00 
27 Special Cash 

Prizes Wwerorars Ut 
Total Cash Awards $10,000.00 


SCHEDULE OF REGULAR VOTES 
ON PREPAID SUBSCRIPTIONS 


PATHFINDER 
Subscriptions Votes 
1 Year ($1.00) 4,000 
3 Years ($2.00) 10,000 
5 Years ($3.00) 30,000 


‘The above are Regular Votes and 
will maintain the same values throug)h- 
out the Contest. 


BONUS VOTES 


On each NEW subscription (3 years 
or 5 years), the following bonuses wi)! 
be allowed: 

40,000 EXTRA Votes up to June 3' 

30,000 EXTRA Votes from July 1 | 
July 21. 

25,000 EXTRA Votes from July 22 | 
August 11. 

20,000 EXTRA Votes from August 12 
to August 26.: 

Extra or Bonus Votes are issued and 
credited only after conclusion of the 
Contest. 


USE THESE COUPONS THIS VERY DAY 


SBWesBe Bee BBBBRRERESE EEE SEES 


“START OFF” 
SUBSCRIPTION COUPON 


(Good for 20,000 Votes) 
Return this Coupon to the Subscrip- 
tion Contest Manager with your first 
yearly subscription payment ($1.00), 
either old or new, and you will receive 
20,000 Votes, in addition to the Votes 
allowed on Regular Vote Schedule. 


SBRABVVBVBBBBeBBeBBeeeeaeaasyg 
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# (Your own subscription or renewal will count.) 
: This Coupon accompanied by the 
y Entry Blank and your first yearly sub- 
y scription (your own or somebody 
y else’s) will start you in the great Con- 
’ test with 25,000 Votes, plus the Regu- 
‘ lar Votes on the subscription as shown 
| in the Regular Vote Schedule. Only 
’ one of these Coupons will be credited 
’ to a contestant. 
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ENTRY BLANK 


(Good for 5,000 Votes) 


SUBSCRIPTION CONTEST MANAGER, 
PATHFINDER, 
Wasnington, BD. C. 










Please enter my name as a Contest 
ant in your “COLUMBIAN” Contest. |! 
understand this Blank filled out and 
sent in will entitle me to 5,000 Votes 
and that my first yearly subscription 
Cas or new, will entitle me to 20,00( 

otes. 
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ONLY ONE OF THESE ENTRY COUPONS 
WILL BE CREDITED TO A CONTESTANT. 
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500.00 
9090.00 
000.00 
850.00 
700.¢ i) 
500.00 
£50.00 
300.00 


100.00 


900.00 
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May 17, 1941 


ON THE AIR 


Radio’s “Magna Charta” 


In Washington on May 3, after a 
stormy session, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission announced a 
“Magna Charta for American Broad- 
casting Stations,” so termed by Chair- 
man James L. Fly. This “Magna 
Charta,” or new set of FCC rules, 
adopted by a 5-2 vote, is made up of 
anti-monopoly regulations intended to 
increase the number of radio networks 











and give individual stations “wider 
latitude” in their dealings with net- 


\ orks. 
Among the features of the present 
idio contracts the FCC would elimi- 
nate are clauses binding stations for 
ore than one year, clauses forbidding 
tations affiliated with one network to 
carry programs of another, those re- 
stricting stations from rejecting net- 
work programs, and those forbidding 
networks to send programs to stations 
in the same area as served by an 
affiliated station. Criticizing speci- 
lically the practices of the two largest 
networks, NBC and CBS, the report of 
the majority of the commission order- 
ed the sale of NBC’s Blue network be- 
cause it is used, it alleged, to act “‘as 
a buffer to the powerful Red network 
against competition.” 

After the announcement was made 
of the new rules, which are scheduled 
to go into effect in 90 days, Chairman 
Fly declared it is “up to the Attorney 
General” if judicial action is to be 
taken against the major broadcasting 
companies. The FCC’s jurisdiction is 
based on the standard of public inter- 
est, cenvenience, and necessity, which, 
it believes, the radio industry has not 

et. Nearly every branch of the in- 

istry bitterly denounced the new 
rules. What action the big networks 

ill take, if any, will probably be 
decided at the National Association of 
Broadcasters’ annual convention in 
St. Louis May 12. 

Oe 


Television By July 


Probably by next Christmas the rage 
in Yule presents will be television re- 
ceiving sets. For the FCC recently an- 

sunced it had authorized the national 

mmercialization of television broad- 
casting beginning July 1. The com- 
inission has adopted the standards 
uggested March 20 by the National 
'elevision System Committee. These 
represent, according to the FCC, “with 
it few exceptions, the undivided en- 
neering opinion of the industry. 
ley satisfy the requirement for ad- 
neing television to a high level of 
cificlency within presently known de-. 
velopments.” (Television broadcasting 
's now authorized on a limited scale). 

\s a starter, the FCC has set 15 
hours a week as the minimum for 
program service by stations using tele- 
Vision, It has also announced that not 
more than three television stations 
tay be under the same control, there- 





International 


Fly Termed New Rules a “Magna Charta” 


by insuring competition in the new 
industry. At present only three sta- 
tions are technically equipped to be- 
gin television broadcasting. They are 
the NBC station in the Empire State 
Building in New York City, the color- 
television set of the RCA laboratories 
in Camden, N. J., and the CBS tele- 
vision transmitter in the Chrysler 
Building in New York City. 


Mutual-ASCAP Pact 


In the near future 1,250,000 ASCAP 
tunes may return to the air waves. 
The American Society of Composers, 
Authors, and Publishers and the board 
of directors and stockholders of the 
Mutual Broadcasting System have 
agreed to submit new terms of a pro- 
posed contract to Mutual’s 175 mem- 
bers and affiliated stations. If a ma- 
jority of the stations favor the pro- 
posed terms, they will be given an op- 
portunity to contract for ASCAP 
tunes as far ahead as Jan. 1, 1950. It 
was understood ASCAP would receive 
between $4,000,000 and $5,000,000 an- 
nually under terms agreed upon with 
Mutual, or about as much as it former- 
ly received from radio. 





Sermonette 


E ARE passing magnificent 
W resolutions; we are creating 
huge appropriations; we are under- 
taking work of incredibly vast pro- 
portions—all with the idea of mak- 
ing this country the “arsenal for 
democracy.” But we must measure 
up in more than the military sense. 
We must stand, and stand fast, for 
principles . . The moral tone of 
this Nation of ours is not what it 
should be. Those who violate the 


sanctities of life are received in al- 


most every drawing room. There 
are many pagans among us. We are 
lax morally. We are not humble 
before the Almighty. We are self- 
indulgent. And all these qualities 
are reflected in our political and so- 
cial life. That is why we need an- 
other Peter the Hermit who will 
fare forth unafraid and dare to tell 
both capital and labor, “This is the 
way—walk ye in it.” 

Right Rev. James E. Freeman, 

Episcopal Bishop of Washington. 











RELIGION 
Three Anniversaries 


An anniversary, the annual return 
of the day of a past evenft—like one’s 
birthday, the founding date of a fam- 
ous company or organization or that 
marking the beginning of an indivi- 
dual’s long service in some particular 
endeavor—is always a notable event 
to those concerned. Last week brought 
announcement of these three anniver- 
saries in the realm of religion and so- 
ciety that are noteworthy: 

e Perhaps one of the most impor- 
tant anniversaries to be observed in 
the religious world this year is that of 
the American Bible Saciety—its 125th. 
Since its founding in May, 1816, for the 
purpose of publishing and distributing 
the sacred book, this society has issued 
nearly 300,000,000 volumes of the 
Scriptures. Of this number more than 
31,000,000 have been whole Bibles. Vis- 
itors to the organization’s New York 
headquarters may view volumes of the 
Bible in 822 languages. 

e This month the Right Rev. Wil- 
liam T. Manning celebrates his 75th 
birthday, his 50th anniversary as an 
Episcopal minister, and his 20th as 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of New 
York. Despite this enviable record, 
Bishop Manning plans no let-up in the 
round of duties which keeps him at 
work almost 16 hours a day, seven 
days a week, throughout 10 months of 
the year. “Everything in the whole 
course of my experience,” he told in- 
terviewers, “has made me see more 
and more clearly that true religion is 
the one and only sufficient foundation 
for character, for citizenship, and for 
human life, and that the appalling situ- 
ation in the world today makes this 
still more clear.” 

@ Next week the Boys’ Clubs of 
America will mark their 35th anni- 
versary with a nation-wide celebra- 
tion. Actually, however, a number of 
the individual clubs in this organiza- 
tion are much older. For instance, the 
Salem (Mass.) Fraternity has been in 
continuous existence since 1869, At 
present there are 352 affiliated boys 
clubs in 38 states, with a combined 
membership of more than 300,000, and 
total assets of well over $21,000,000. 

—_——_-- 


Briefs 


e Army’s $12,800,000 church build- 
ing program was formally inaugurated 
when the site for the new chapel at 
Arlington Cantonment (near Washing- 
ton)—first of the 555 wooden churches 
planned—was consecrated in religious 
ceremonies. 





e After accepting chairmanship of 
the United Service Organization’s fund 
drive, Thomas E. Dewey, District At- 
torney of New York County, announc- 
ed he would tour the nation next 
month in a campaign to raise the $10,- 
764,000 needed to provide recreational 
facilities to service men, 
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ONLY 3 WEEKS 10 $7,300.00--HAVE 


Knowledge is power. The more knowledge you possess of your country, its First Week’s Crow 


Constitution and its civil government, the better American you will be. 
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PATHFINDER’S great Bag ones ak gee yi conga pe deed contest, —_ in its Question No. 1 
third week, will increase your knowledge of America. It cannot fail to. If you put 
a little thought each week on the ten questions for that week, you are bound to come — oT CLER quate’? TH 
out of the contest a better citizen. When questions come up about your country in ' 
after life—you will know the answers. }. or : 
And the cash prizes! Think of them. A Grand Prize of $2,500.00; a Second 3. Oklahoma. 6. V@Pmont. 
Prize of $1,200.00; a Third Prize of $800.00; a Fourth Prize of $500.00; and 296 
additional cash awards—just for being able to answer 50 easy questions about your Question No. 2 
country better than other contestants. WHO WAS THE ONLY PRESIDENT BORN 
In our last contest on America we distributed more than $8,300.00 in cash prizes OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER: 
to contestants in all walks of life. No special education or mental training is necessary § , j jncoin & Mower 5. Hard aol 
to win a PATHFINDER contest. And in this competition, all university professors 9: Grant. — 4. COOlidge. 6. Pierce > 
and instructors together with their assistants are barred. So are all who have 
formerly won $200.00 in a national contest. Question No. 3 
So, the way is open to you to Victory. The contest is only three weeks old. In wuo saip “MILLIONS FOR DEFENSE, LIC 
three more weeks, it will close. You can enter right today, and bring yourself up even NOT ONE CENT FOR TRIBUTE”) B GE 


with every other contestant, by setting down your answers to the 30 questions. ig 4. mantel Webs. "I 
Notice the coupon. Well, just study the questions for a few minutes. The answer 9: Abraham Lincoln, 5. Stephen D« ~~ 
will come to you. Set down your answers in the little squares. Then send them in 3. Elbridge Gerry. 6. Charles Pil 
with your remittance of $1.50—and yourre in. 
Of course, you may pay in full if you wish, £2. 50; then remit no more during the ae hs " 
f contes or thi ittan WV Vv i Ww WHO FIRST FOUNDED A REPUBLICAN P 
motto bearing “Fhe Anmorineate Geeod Yee of other ¢ ae ” IN THE UNITED STATES? 
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t But the prizes are what you want—and the prizes you WILL HAVE, if you give 1. Abraham | Lincoln. 4. Ulysses, S v 

i é these > > 2. 1iomas Jefferson. . James A. 

ag wat ts abe thought to beat out other contestants. Your chance to win 4. John Quincy Adams, 6. Benjamin 

lhe ot P “s 2 im 

i - But, in order to win—you must enter. Question No. 5 7 
, O N°T sH O ~ -RIZES WHICH WAS THE NINTH STATE To Rie | 

i 1. Delaware, 5. Rhode Island. 

mia GRAND PRE........... ee Sete EEE .. $2,500.00  }. delawar g. Bhoge island. 

ies SE °C s seanes © a slate peeled eens & eae 1D °. See Sanpete. fo eres caraiine 

ae i AR a aera eT Co tere 800.00 vash 
*, % . : ne 

Be \ sg ee de ie eee ire ae 500.00 Guapies, Se. a od 
' ‘i WHO WAS THE ABLEST PU NANG 

ee ee ee Ore bP a 300.00 IN AMERICAN HISTORY ? 
I aie Tag ee NT ae oad wt eb, erie 100.00 ;. Jesse Jones. 
2. Salmon . 1ase, 
Four Prizes of $50 | era e fe elie wie ae 200.00 - :: Andrew W. Mellon 
4. Alexander. Hamilton. 
50 Prizes of $10 ys ee re eee ee Og” 2h me age OR 500.00 5. waren p- Fessenden, : 
; 6. Haym Solomon. f 
ae ORI glee a ee Yad aae. 1,200.00 = =. ogden L. Mills. 

Cries ———_—__————__ s. Albert Gallatin. 

Bea. TOTAL FE ee LS $7,300.00 ™ 
dhe - Question No. 7 SU 
& 7 WHO WAS CALLED THE “FATHER OF 

at a THIS COUPON COULD BRING YOU A FORTUNE CONSTITUTION” ? : 

| i. James —oo 4. ppneeter 
2. G s Washington.5. Elbridge G+ 
Fill in this coupon with the 30 answers and mail with $1.50 in currency, check or mone 4 a VY “-.. effers 
order if you are entering this week; with 60 cents and Bat to No. 21 (0 No. 30 inclusive, 3. Charles Pinckney. 6. Thomas Jef 
if you entered before ou may if ou wish, remit in full, $2.50, send no more money D Ww 
throughout contest. DO NOT REPEAT YOUR FORMER ANSWER Question No 8 A 






NAME ONE FORT CAPTURED IN BATTLE . 

THE BRITISH DURING THE WAR FOR ! — 

PENDENCE WITHOUT AN AMERICAN Sim” 
BEING FIRED. ; 


No. 1L_]No. 2[_]No. 3[_]No. 4[ ]No 5] 
No. 6[|_]No. 7[_]No. 8[_]No. 9[_] No. 10[_| 
No. 11 [_] No. 12[_] No. 13[_] No. 14[_] No. 15[_] 
No. 16 L_] No. 17[_] No. 18[_] No. 19[_] No. 20[. | 
No. 21 [_]No. 22[_] No. 23[_] No. 24[_] No. 25[_] 
No. 26 [|_| No. 27[_] No. 28[_] No. 29[_] No. 30[_] 
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i. Ticonderoga, 4. Vincennes. 

2. Stony Point. 5. Wayne. D 

3. Saratoga. 6. McHenry. P 
—_—" 






Question No. 9 


NAME ONE PRESIDENT WHO WAS oOfFfE 
A CROWN AS “KING OF AMERICA 


1. Thomas Jefferson, 

2. John Adams. 

3. George Washington. 

4. Martin Buren. 

5. Andrew Jackson. 

6. Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
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Question No. 10 
WHO WAS PRINCIPALLY RESPONSIBLE 
MAKING WASHINGTON THE NATION 
CAPITAL? 
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1. Alexander Hamilton. 4. John Adar 


2. Thomas Jefferson. 5. James M 
3. George Washington. 6. James Ma‘ 
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second Week’s Group 


Question No. 11 


4 PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 

AKING THE OATH OF OFFICE, SWORE HE 

LD “MAINTAIN” THE CONSTITUTION IN- 
STEAD OF “PROTECT” IT? 


ington, 4. Arthur. 
Ouiney Adams, 5. Taylor, 
6. Taft. 


Question No. 12 


MANY STATES OF THE UNION BAR THE 
DMMUNIST PARTY FROM THE BALLOT? 
e, 4, Six. 
ee, 5. Seven. 
6. Twelve, 


Question No. 13 
CH PRESIDENT WAS A PROPRIETOR OF 
LIQUOR-SELLING TAVERN BEFORE HE 
BECAME CHIEF EXECUTIVE OF THE 
UNITED STATES? 
fferson. 4. Buchanan, 
oe 5. Johnson. 
n 6. Harding. 


Question No. 14 


cH WAS THE SECOND TOWN FOUNDED 
IN NEW ENGLAND? 
ton 4. Salem. 
ith, 5. Gloucester. 
6. Provincetown, 


Question No. 15 
RE IS THE “SHADES OF DEATH” SWAMP? 


South Carolina. 4. In Maine. 
Florida. 5. In Pennsylvania. 
orgia. 6. In South Dakota, 


Question No. 16 
T SECTION OF THE COUNTRY ONCE 
HT ADMISSION TO THE UNION AS A 
STATE NAMED “FRANKLIN”? 


ashington. 5. Ohio. 

nesota, 6. Kentucky. 
siana. 7. North Dakota. 
la 8. Tennessee. 


Question No. 17 


D WAS AMERICA’S GREATEST ORATOR IN 
ONGRESS BEFORE DANIEL WEBSTER? 


ge Washington, 4, Fisher Ames, 
es Madison, 5. John Jay. 


bert Morris, 6. Richard Henry Lee. 


Question No. 18 
MANY JUSTICES SAT ON THE FIRST 
SUPREME COURT BENCH OF THE 

UNITED STATES? 

5. Five. 

: 6. Six. 
hree 7. Seven. 
8. Eight. 


Question No. 19 
D WAS THE FOREMOST WRITER TO OP- 
ADOPTION OF THE CONSTITUTION BY 
THE STATES? 
ird Henry Lee, 4. Gouverneur Morris. 
‘ander Hamilton. 5. George Clinton. 
Henry. 6. Samuel Adams. 


Question No. 20 


PD WAS THE OLDEST DELEGATE TO THE 
PHILADELPHIA CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION? 


in Franklin. 5. Gouverneur Morris. 


ckinson, 6. Robert Morris. 
Madison. 7. John Rutledge. 
k Henry. 8. Rufus King. 


) WEEK'S GROUP 


Question No. 21 


H IS THE WEAKEST DEPARTMENT OF 
R GOVERNMENT AS FOUNDED BY THE 
FRAMERS OF THE CONSTITUTION? 


legislative branch. 
(hited States Treasury. 
‘ecutive branch, 
vepartment of State, 
liciary. 
epartment of Commerce, 
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Question No, 22 
WHO WERE THE “MIDNIGHT JUDGES"? 


i. Confederate officers who sentenced Union spies 
to death. 


2. Union officers who sentenced Confederate spies 


to death, 

3. Ku Klux Klan leaders who tortured negroes. 

4. Senators who voted on the impeachment of 
President Johnson. 

5. Federal judges appointed by President John 
Adams. 

6. Those who tried and sentenced John Brown 
to death. 


Question No. 23 


WHICH DEPARTMENT OF GOVERNMENT DEALS 
MOST DIRECTLY WITH INDIVIDUAL CITIZENS? 


The Post Office Department. 
The Treasury Department. 
The Department of Justice. 
The Department of Labor. 

The War Department, 

. The House of Representatives, 


DO ie CO AS 


Question No. 24 
WHERE DID UNION OF CHURCH AND STATE 
FIRST EXIST IN THE COLONIES OR IN 
THE UNITED STATES? 


i. In New Amsterdam 4. In Utah. 
2. In Massachusetts Bay. 5. In Connecticut. 
3. In Pennsylvania. 6. In Maryland, 


Question No. 25 
WHAT STATESMAN WAS DIRECTLY AND 
PROXIMATELY RESPONSIBLE FOR THE ELEC- 
TION OF THOMAS JEFFERSON TO THE 


PRESIDENCY? 
i. Georga Washington. 4. John Adams. 
2. Aaron Burr. 5. Alexander Hamilton. 
3. Charles Pinckney. 6. John Marshall, 


READ !— RULES OI! 


1. The “AMERICA PIRST”’ Contest is open to all PATH- 
FINDER subscribers or readers except Pathfinder 
employees or members of their families. University 
professors, university instructors or assistants of 
either may not compete. 

2. The Contest shall consist of 50 questions on the his- 
tory and civil government of the United States and 
the Constitution. It shall run for five consecutive 
weeks beginning with the issue of May 3. Ten ques- 
tions each week for five weeks and all 50 questions 
also on the sixth week. 


3. A Grand Prize of $2,500.00 will be awarded the con- 


testant returning the best or most appropriate an- 
swers to the 60 questions and otherw complying 
with the rules. Contestants submitting the next most 
nearly correct answers and otherwis. complyi with 
the rules shail be eligible for the additional prizes in 
the order of their correctness. 


4. In order to qualify as a prize-winner, the contestant 


is required to send in 50 cents in coin (not stamps) 
with each weekly group of ten answers or a total of 
$2.50 with the 50 answers. For these remittances the 
contestant will be sent without further cost a beautiful 
wall motto bearing ‘‘The American’s Creed’’ in patri- 
otic colors. ‘This will be sent to all contestants after 
close of Contest. 

5. We cannot take into account answers without signed 
names or addresses, nor coupons arriving unduly 


GET A FRIEND TO 


Fill in this coupon with the 30 answers and mail with $1.60 in currency, check or money 
order if you are entering this week; with 50 cents and answers to No. 21 to No. 30 inclusive, 
t ou wish, remit in ae $2.50, and send no more money 
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Question No. 26 


WHICH STATE PLAN OF FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT WAS FINALLY ADOPTED BY THE 
PHILADELPHIA CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION? 

The New Jersey Plan, 
The New York Plan, 
The Maryland Plan. 

The Massachusetts Plan. 
5. The Virginia Plan. 

6. The Vermont Plan. 

7. The Connecticut Plan. 

8. The So. Carolina Plan, 


Question No. 27 
WHO WAS SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
IN THE CABINET OF PRESIDENT WILLIAM 
HENRY HARRISON? 


Te CON 


1. Oliver Wolcott, Jr. 4. Thomas Ewing. 
2. William M. Meredith, 5. Philip F. Thomas, 
3. George M, Bibb. 6. Robert J. Walker, 


Question No. 28 


WHO WAS THE FIRST SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY IN THE CABINET OF AN AMERICAN 


PRESIDENT? 
1. Robert Smith. {. Daniel Webster. 
2. James K. Paulding. 5. Abel P. Upshur. 
3. Benjamin Stoddert, 6. William C. Whitney. 


Question No. 29 


WHICH IS THE LAST STATE TO HAVE BEEN 
ADMITTED TO THE UNION? 


1. Wyoming. ‘. Utah, 
2. New Mexico. 5. Arizona, 
3. Oklahoma, 6. South Dakota. 


Question No. 30 
WHO WAS THE YOUNGEST PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES AT THE TIME OF TAK- 
ING THE OATH AS CHIEF EXECUTIVE? 


1. James A. Garfield 4. Ulysses S. Grant. 
2. Theodore Roosevelt. 5. Franklin D., Roosevelt. 
3. Franklin K. Pierce, 6. Chester A, Arthur. 


CONTEST — READ ! 


late or lost in the mails. By entering the Contest the 
contestant agrees to accept as final the decisions of 
the judges as to procedure and final outcome. 

6. In the event of ties, additional questions will be sub- 
mitted. In event of final ties, after two such sub- 
missions, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 

7. Do not decorate cou s. Neatness will NOT count. 

8. Any inquiry, the reply to which could not affect out- 
come of Contest, will be acknowledged. 

9. Contestants may send in any number of sets of duly 
qualified answers and each set will be judged as a 
unit, but no individual may win more than one prize. 
If submitting more than one set of answers, the con- 
testant is required to ~¥ them distinct by designat- 
ing them ‘Set 1,’’ ‘‘Set 2,’ etc. Each submitted set 
shall entitle the contestant to the plaque referred to 
in Rule 4, As many members of a family may enter 
as desired, and all will be eligible for prizes. 

10. No person or group of persons who has heretofore 
won $200 or more in any PA DER or other na- 
tional contest shall be rmitted to qualify for the 
prizes. If the publisher has evidence sufficient in his 
opinion to indicate that two or more contestants are 
conspiring to prevent the breaki of any tie which 
might arise, or otherwise to prejudice the interests of 
other contestants, the publisher shall have the right 
to disqualify any and all such contestants as he may 
consider to be engaged in such collusion, 
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EDITORIAL 





Nowadays a Government labor con- 
ciliator appears to be an official who 
hurries to the scene of a threatened 
strike and persuades the employer to 
grant the union’s demands. 

q 

Among the many new tax schemes 
suggested, one would make it possible 
to collect death dues (estate taxes) 
from a man while‘he is still living. 
That, at least, would have the effect 
of discouraging dying. 


gq 
A Ray of Darkness 


ITH our newly developed effici- 
ency in settling disputes it looks 
as if something could be done about 
the five-year old argument between Dr. 
Millikan and Dr. Compton, the two 
Nobel prize winners. The former 
maintains that cosmic rays are made 
up mostly of electrons, the negatively 
charged particles of the atom. The lat- 
ter is just as insistent that they con- 
sist principally of protons, the posi- 
tively charged particles of the atom. 
Why can’t they get together around 
a table, talk it over in a friendly way, 
and reach an agreement? If that does 
not work, then what about calling in 
a mediation board? If the super- 
mediation board can’t handle it, then 
a super-super-mediation board might 
be tried. And if that also failed the 
whole matter could be turned over to 
Dr. Gallup for a popular poll. These 
disputes ought to be promptly cleared 
up. After all, there shouldn’t be any 
great obscurity about a ray. 


q 
At Old Baghdad 


IKE a forest fire that scatters 

sparks afar and starts blazes at 
distant and unexpected places; this 
World War, after sweeping east over 
ancient Greece, has started a flame in 
the even more ancient Euphrates- 
Tigris valley—the cradle of the hu- 
man race. It was here that Nineveh 
and Babylon rose and fell; here stands 
that famous Baghdad of mystery and 
romance, whose stone pavements once 
echoed to the tread of that wise and 
good old Harun al-Rashid about 
whom clustered. the immortal stories 
of the Arabian Nights. 

Again the “Thief of Baghdad” is on 
the prowl. Long have his wheedling 
tones, in Arabic, been heard from Ber- 
lin, making promises and offers, trying 
to steal away hearts. “I, too, am 
against the Jews, who are trying to 
dispossess your brothers in Palestine,” 
he argued. And money also talked— 
bribes and subsidies. Even a “holy 
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Manning in The Salt Lake Tribune 


Modern Version of “Thief of Baghdad” 





war” was suggested—just to trouble 
the waters—but since the Mohamme- 
dans are pretty evenly divided into 
two hostile sects, Sunnites and Shiites, 
they could not be united against the 
Jews or Christians, who are not nu- 
merous enough to be important, re- 
ligiously. Smuggled German arms, 
however, received a welcome in this 
kingdom where British, Dutch, French 
and Americans had developed the rich 
oil regions, and where somebody is al- 
ways ready to start a fight. 

Though the government of Iraq is a 
regency for a child king the Iraqi are 
democratic in spirit. Arab peoples 
are individualists, difficult to regiment. 
They generally like the British, it is 
said, and fear the Germans, especially 
since it has seen the fate of small na- 
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tions in the Germian path. But Ger- 
man agitation, promises and bribes 
succeeded in winning a faction and 
bringing about an overthrow of the 
government. Now the regent Emir 
Abdul [lah, a refugee in Palestine, is 
calling on his people to get ready to 
restore his government, while Rashid 
Ali Beg Gailani, now premier at Bagh- 
dad, calls for German aid to expel the 
British and save him (see page 6). 

The assertion that this war is fough! 
with oil for oil is further borne ou! 
by this turn in Iraq. Here the lifelin: 
of the British is the pipe line runnin 
more than 1,100 miles from the great 
oil pool of Iraq to the port of Haifa 
on the Mediterranean. The prize is 
great—some 20 billion barrels of oi! 
underground. The British need tha 
oil. The Germans want it, and the, 
want to deprive the British of it. With 
such a great prize at stake there wil! 
probably be no more peace in Iraq 
until the big fight is over. Once again 
around Baghdad there will be lying 
thieving, trickery and murder. And 
again oil will figure in the plot. But 
this time it is not olive oil in jars, bu! 
petroleum in tanks and pipes—vita! 
oil for war machines. 


gq 
Plenty Cousins 


WEALTHY Washington lady be- 

queathed her fortune of more than 
a half-million dollars to her surviving 
cousins, each one to get $1,000 “irre- 
spective of the remoteness of the re- 
lationship.” 

Such a will might be considered an 
interesting social experiment, and no 
doubt the lady would have been very 
much interested if she could have 
watched the result. She would hav: 
been surprised at the number of cous- 
ins she had. For no less than 2,006 
in the United States and two foreign 
countries promptly put in their claims. 

Six first cousins joined to sue foi 
the annulment of the $1,000 clause, 
their lawyer arguing that a broad in- 
terpretation of it would include the 
whole human race, since all descend- 
ed from Adam and Eve. The judge 
agreed that the clause was too vaguc 
to be enforceable, which decision will 
act as a sort of estoppel to the rest of 
us who might have filed claims. Any- 
way, we know how to find plenty ol 
cousins—if we want them. A touch 
of nature makes the whole world kin, 
but a touch of gold brings us to 
acknowledge it. 

q 


An actress in Hollywood spraine: 
her 7 in a prolonged kissing scenc 
Those things sometimes give the spec 
tator a pain in the neck, too. 


¢ 


Prices couldn’t jump any more sud 
denly than they are now jumping if 
they were jumping beans. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
FACTS BOOKS 


No. 21a The Big Fun Book. By 
|. S. Meyer. Encyclo aoe of 
home entertainment. 800 large 

pages—hundreds of illustra- 
tions. Contains puzzles of all 
kinds, quizzes, charades, 
tricks, stunts, brain teasers, 
lagic, palm reading, plays, 
mateur theatricals, all sorts 
of games and pastimes for 
voung and _ old, parties, 
ouples, solitaire amusements 

r shut-ins, etc. A great big 
book chuck full of fun. 
S peeks ck osieeee dans a $1.98 

No. 21b Now Ill Tell You @ne. 

\ book of laughs, containing 
ie funniest and best stories 
f America’s foremost toast- 
aster. The cream of the 
tory-tellers art. Only .$1.00 

No. 17 Giant Crossword Puzzle 
Books. New puzzles and 

any of them, ........$1.00 

No. 17a Crossword Puzzle 
Word Finder of 2 to 6-letter 

ords. Classification a big 
elp to puzzle fans ....$1.00 

No. 17b Cross-Word Puzzle 
Dictionary. 40,000 words al- 
phabetically arranged .$1.50 

No. 18-Thesaurus of Humor. 
640 jokes. World’s fun- 

lest OOO Sacdedetect. $2.00 

No. 500A F. & W. Standard Uni- 
versal Dictionary, 83,000 
vords, thumb index, . .$2.19 

No. 4 Your America. Its consti- 
tution and its laws. A re- 
markable work. ........ $2.00 

No. 7 The American Historical 
Scene. An excellent book. 
Was §15, ROW ........ -% $2.50 

No. 5 America—Its History & 
People. 850 pages of the very 
best. Was $3.5 , now ..$2.50 

No. 10 Western Democrat by 
\rthur Mullen. Today’s poli- 
tics frankly discussed. Up 
for Pulitzer award consid- 
ration. List, $3.50, ....$2.50 

No. 16 Complete History of U.S. 
In one volume. By Clement 
Wood. Very popular. . .$2.50 

No. 20 Encyclopedia of Music 
* Musicians. The book for 
nusic lovers. ........: $1.50 

No. 22 All About Parties. 320 
pages of games and amuse- 


| RSA er a ee $1.00 
No. 20R Teacher’s Reference 
Bible. King James Version. 
Bay PY Es 6 c'nnins cde $1.00 


- 29R Bible Questions An- 
swered. A helpful guide to 
bible reading. ......... $1.00 
No. 25 100 non-royalty one-act 

Plame - svaunsas aaekeene $3.75 
No. 23b U. S. Constitution by 

Norton. Answers the most 
difficult puzzlers ...... $1.00 
No. 32 High School Self- 
Taught, re volumes i in 1 $2.95 


GIANT QUIZ BOOKS 


No.3 Master Quiz Book, by R. G. Haskins, 
director of the famous Information Bureau. 
Entirely different from others. Facts ar- 
ranged differently, but contains the stu- 
pendous number of 10,000 questions and 
answers. Thé answers in this book are much 
more in detail. An _ excellent ' $i 69 
reference volume. Only ..... 

No. 2 Answers to Questions. This is really 
one of the volumes contained in the Master 
Quiz Book above, containing 1 
5000 questions and answers. ...... . 


No. 2a Facts. New, concise pictorial World- 
famous Encyclopedia. Contain 300,000 key 
facts, 3200 illustrations, large type, rich 
binding. A storehouse of useful informa- 


tion, easily located and aigented, $2.9 98 


was $5.00, now ..... 


No. 33 New Business mney shopetis 1 95 
Business facts for easy reference 





PATHFINDER readers are here offered some 
extra special quiz-fact-fun books, some mighty 
big ones, and some not so large, but all replete 
with facts, information, data, history, and in- 
teresting bits of news-with answers to all 
those questionswhich have been on your mind. 
These books answer just about everything that 
is known in history, science government, edu- 
cation, business, farm-life, religion, weather, 
politics, household, and the every-day things 
of life. The most entertaining and informa- 
tive volumes published, suitable for young or 
old, and for fortifying you to answer radio 
quiz questions on such,programs as INFORMA- 
TION PLEASE, RIGHT or WRONG, YES or NO, 
DR. IQ, DR. QUIZ, etc. Ideal for referencegur- 
poses in the home, office, library, school. We 
offer some of the best values possible to secure. 
Make your selections from the‘titles listed be- 
low—no two books alike—each so different 
that there is little duplication. 


GIANT QUIZ BOOK 


Never before published or broadcast. Pro- 
vide entertainment for you and your friends. 
Questions on every possible subject, new ideas 
in quizzes. Answers in back of book to ques- 
tions in front. Includes unique scoring system. 
Divided into sections on bible, aviation, famous 
men, women and children, geography, law, lit- 
erature, early American, etiquette, American 
Government, art; 54 separate departments and 
groupings. Over 4,000 questions and answers, 
arranged for easily locating any subject. 


No. 4a Giant Quiz 


\ Book, newest pe 50 
ORS, MOU G6 ik ac sddworacesss 


No. 4c Laughter Library. 
classified, 


No’s. 14a to 14g Seven card games to amuse and 
entertain young folks and grown-ups. Neatly 
boxed, State games desired: (a)Game of Pres- 
idents, (b) Game of Flowers, (c) Game of 
States, (d) Game of Explorers, (e) Game of 
Dogs, (f) Game of Cities, (g) Errors 25 
in English game. Each game ........ Cc 


No. la Information, Please. Questions and an- 
swers from 35 sessions of the leading radio 
feature and screen short. Crammed $1. 
with interesting information ...... 


No. 8a The Epic of America, by James Truslow 
Adams, one of the best American 


histories in a single volume ........ $1.00 


No. 1 American History Quiz Book. Over 
900 informative questions about s, 
. 


American History. 
No. 34 Roth Memory Course, com- 


plete in one volume ........++.+++: $1 .00 


USE THIS COUPON—ORDER BOOKS BY NUMBER 


ee - - - - & & & @& 4 
* PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, ‘ 
‘ 2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C. ‘ 
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PRESENTING 
Mary |. Barber 


ECHANIZATION has not altered 

that old truth about an army 
marching on its stomach, Blitz buggies 
and transport planes have increased 
the miles between meals, but not the 
minutes; and no one has yet invented 
an ersatz for appetite. In the case of 
the U. S. Army, no one would wish to 
—the mess is too good. 

Best fed soldier in the world is the 
American Doughboy. Sharing respon- 
sibility for encouraging his appetite is 
Miss Mary I. Barber, who plays a 
leading role in the preparation of camp 
and campaign menus which are so at- 
tractive that the wonder is more civil- 
iansS do not desert to the Army. 

Miss Barber is Food Consultant to 
the Office of Production Management. 
In Febrtiary of this year, at the request 
of the Quartermaster General, she was 
assigned to duty with the Subsistence 
Branch, Supply Division, of the Quar- 
termaster Corps. Duty in this case 
means seeing to it that the three mil- 
lion meals served the Army every day 
are adequate, of good variety, and 
well balanced. 

Assuring the adequacy of those 
meals (which means, among other 
things, 4,500 to 5,000 calories per man 
per day) is a comparatively simple 
task in this country. But pleasing a 
million men on_the score of menu va- 
riety and balance is far from simple— 
in this country! For the American 
melting pot includes spaghetti eaters, 
rice eaters, beef eaters, those who like 
highly seasoned foods, those who balk 
at a pinch of salt and so on. And they 





all sit down together at the Army 
table. One solution to the problem of 


catering to so many different food 
habits in our Army (food habits and 
religious faiths are the strongest of in- 
herited characteristics) is to adopt the 
old-fashioned family eating program of 
serving John’s favorite food on Mon- 
day, William’s on Tuesday, Bobby’s on 
Wednesday, etc. 

The .national supply of or demand 
for this or that particular food is an- 
other of the many factors which must 
bé taken into consideration when pre- 
paring the Army menu. The Army is 


“Know America” 


Answers in Booklet Form! 


ATHFINDER has prepared a 
booklet with all questions and 
suggested answers in the “KNOW 
AMERICA” contest. : 
Each question is accompanied by 


the best or most appropriate an- 


swer as selected by the Board of 
Judges. 

This booklet is ideal for use in 
schools, study-clubs, book review 
classes, Americanization groups, etc. 

Sent postpaid for 25 cents in coin. 

Address: “Know America” Dept., 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
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Miss Barber Helps Prepare Army Menus 


a huge eater. The boys devoured 
4,777,500,000 pounds of food in 1917 
and 1918. To write any single item on 
the card makes an appreciable dent in 
the nation’s available supply of that 
edible, and the Army considers this. 
“If the pack of any one vegetable, fruit 
or fish is short,” says Miss Barber, “this 
product may not be included in ,the 
buying because, should enough be pro- 
cured for the Army, the civilian con- 
sumer might be penalized.” Now add 
the matter of cost limitation (which 
considers not only market price, but 
costs of transportation, storage, and 
preparation), and you have at least 
three tough problems besetting Army 
menu work, 


FOURTH menu problem—and one 

which the Army regards as partic- 
ularly important today—is that of 
forming new food habits which the 
men will both wish to and be able to 
carry over to civilian life after that 
period of service. Statistics show that 
60 per cent of the civilian population 
does not eat as well as the Army, which 
means that through poverty, ignor- 
ance, or carelessness, three-fifths of 
the people of this nation do not get 
enough to eat of suitable foods in 
proper proportion. Poor nutrition was 
partly responsible when draftees had 
to be rejected for defective teeth and 
gums (11% of all rejects), for deficient 
vision (another 11%), and for diseases 
of the heart or blood vessels (10%). 
The new food habits which thousands 
of men will acquire in the Army must 
be sufficiently simple, economical, and 
pleasing to assure their carry-over to 
civilian life after the training period. 
Total war includes civilians, Total de- 
fense must do the same. 

Miss Barber is president of theAmer- 
ican Dietetic Association, a group of 
over 4,000 women holding dietetic po- 
sitions in institutions, colleges, busi- 
ness and Government. She has been 
loaned to OPM (on a dollar-a-year 
basis) by the Kellogg Company of Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., in whose employ she 
has held the jobs of dietitian, cooking 
teacher, demonstrator, and home eco- 
nomics director, Before that she spent 
a number of years teaching cooking to 
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Philadelphia high school students, and 
was dietitian at a Pennsylvania hos- 
pital. She is herself a native of Titus- 
ville, Pa., and traces her interest in 
good eating back to the culinary tradi- 
tions of the Pennsylvania “Dutch.” 

One of Miss Barber’s first interests 
upon taking over her assignment with 
the Quartermaster Corps was to make 
a comparison of present Army rations 
with those issued in the six wars in 
which the U. S. has engaged. “The 
soldier’s food today is a banquet by 
comparison,” she told us. “Now the 
diet consists of 39 components, includ- 
ing necessary vitamins, minerals and 
proteins, a far cry from the Mexican 
War ration, a daily food allowance 
consisting mainly of stewed beef, hard- 
tack and boiled beans.” 

In the early days of soldiering, Miss 
Barber explained, the men prepared 
their'own meals a good share of the 


_time, and frequently (as in the Civil 


War) had to forage for these when 
issues were not available. Today, even 
the Kitchen Police have machinery to 
do all the work. There are electric 
potato peelers, dish washers, dough 
mixers, meat Choppers, food cutters, 
saws and slicers, and toasters. “The 
only remaining grief for the soldier 
on K. P. duty,” concluded Miss Barber, 
laughing, “is the tearful task of peeling 
onions. There is no machine for that.” 








ANSWER IS— 





How has the Biblical expression “shib- 
boleth” come into our modern speech? 


e The term originated in Biblical 
times when it was used as a speech 
test to distinguish between two war- 
ring tribes along the Jordan River. 
It is said 42,000 warriors of the tribe 
of Ephraim revealed their identity to 
their Gileadian captors when they 
were unable to pronounce this word 
correctly, and were promptly slain. 
The word thus came to mean a pass- 
word or a test. Recently the word 
“Wendell Willkie” has appeared in 
the news as a shibboleth, it being used 
by the British among the aliens in 
England to determine the ones from 
Central Europe. The word is often 
used now to refer to a pet phrase or 
party slogan. 


* . 7 


When was fire first used by man? 


.@ Fire has been used so long by 
mankind that its discovery is veiled 
in antiquity. Even the most prim- 
itive tribes in the world seem to have 
been familiar with its use, and nearly 
all know how to kindle a fire. Fire 
ritual was a part of the religious cere- 
mony of ancient Egypt, China, Greece, 
Rome, Persia, and of the Natchez, Az- 
tec, Maya and Peruvian Indians. His- 
tory tells us that the first extensive 
use of fire in wartime was probably 
that used by the Assyrians in the siege 
of Syracuse in 413 B. C., and the siege 
of Rhodes in 304 B. C., when the in- 
vaders threw containers of burning 
material over the walls of the be- 
sieged city. As early as 429 B. C,, the 
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Greeks protected the wooden walls of 
Plataea from the fire arrows of the 
Persian enemies by stretching hides in 
front of them. 


7 * * 


Which live longer, plants or animals? 


e Plants exceed animals in the 
length of their lives and, surprisingly 
enough, in the shortness of their lives 
also. Parrots belong to the century 
group; elephants may attain an age of 
two centuries. A good record for the 
animals, but on the plant side we have 
the California Sequoia trees living for 
fifty centuries. At the other extreme 
are some bacteria which have a life 
cycle of only twenty minutes, shorter 
than any animal’s life. 


o * . 


What is meant by preference rating in 
defense production? 


e A certificate of preference rating 
is notice to a supplier that an order 
for certain specified materials is to be 
given preferential treatment so that 
the delivery date can be met. In cases 
of serious shortage of a material, the 
OPM can issue a “blanket rating” as a 
means of directing the over-all dis- 
tribution of such material, 


* 7 * 


In making introductions, does one call 
the man’s or woman’s name first? 


e The woman’s name is always 
called first. The introduction will be 
correct either of the following ways: 
Mrs. Smith, I’d like to introduce Mr. 
Brown, or, Mrs. Smith, may I intro- 
duce Mr. Brown? If the people to be 
introduced are the same sex, the name 
of the older or more distinguished 
person is called first, as, for example, 
Mrs. Roosevelt, this is Miss Green. 


* 7 + 


What is the population of Greenland? 


® The population of Greenland is 
estimated at 17,000. 








WORD ORIGINS 





O.K.: correct, all right. There are 
many theories about the etymology of 
this well-known colloquial American 
expression and, since none has been 
universally accepted, three of the most 
likely theories are given. The most 
popular one is that O.K. was first used 
by Andrew Jackson. In a court 
entry of Sumner County, Tennessee, of 
October 6, 1790, “Old Hickory” proved 
. bill-of sale, “which was O.K.” Al- 
though several authorities accept this 
theory, others believe the colloquial- 
ism is from the word okeh in the 
Choctaw language, meaning, “yes, it 
is.” Another theory advanced is that 
it comes from a famous rum and to- 
bacco port in the West Indies, Aux 
Cayes, pronounced okay. Clerks, in 
billing the goods, used the phonetic 
letters O.K., which came to mean of 
sood quality, all right. 








BOOK REVIEW 


An Urgent Appeal 


Wanted, 100,000 good books from 
patriotic Americans, including YOU, 
to equip the libraries of the 500 new 
merchant ships Uncle Sam is building 
under the defense program. Our Amer- 
ican merchant seamen have no library 
service provided for by official ap- 
propriation as do the soldiers and 
sailors in the defense training camps. 
Therefore, the American Merchant Ma- 
rine Library Association, a volunteer 
organization, has assumed the respon- 
sibility of providing reading material 
for these service men. So when you 
are restocking your bookcase, keep 
these service men in mind. If you find 
several old books you think they 
would enjoy, wrap them up and send 
them to the American Merchant Ma- 
rine Library Association, 45 Broad- 
way, New York City. 





Parliamentary Law and Procedure 
(Fred T. Darvill, $1)—We Americans 
are the greatest “joiners” of clubs and 
lodges in the world; yet we have only 
a hazy knowledge of the rules of par- 
liamentary law. Tq clarify rules of 
order for the layman, Fred T. Darvill, 
San Francisco publisher, has compiled 
“Parliamentary Law and Procedure.” 
It is easy and constructive reading 
and is written in lucid language. In 
this pocketsize volume’ the origin of 
parliamentary law, the rights and ob- 
ligations of members, the appointment 
and functions of committees—in fact, 
everything necessary to organize or to 
preside over any lodge, club, society, 
union, or other organization—is dis- 
cussed. 

Dog Training Made Easy (Little, 
Brown and Company, $2)—Only the 
dog-owner who has spent hours try- 
ing to train an obstinate pup can fully 
appreciate this practical little book. 
Since most of us have had a dog and 
tried to train him at some time, how- 
ever, we can benefit from William 
Cary Duncan’s practical suggestions. 
He not only tells the owner how to 
teach Rover to shake hands but also 
gives a score of other practical sug- 
gestions: how to “pick the pup,” when 
to call the “vet,” and many others. He 
has filled his text with a number of 
interesting little pictures to illustrate 
his points. And he admonishes the 
quick-tempered owner with the fol- 
lowing suggestion: “Never lose your 
temper; Jack will never lose his, and 
he’s only a dog.” 

— 


PARLIAMENTARY LAW 
AND PROCEDURE 


Mr. Darvill’s book is indispensable for 
proper conduct of all types of meetings. 
This pocketsize edition on parliamentary 
law and procedure is one of the handiest 
books anyone could possess. Sent post- 
paid for $1. Address: Publishers Book 
Service, 2414 Douglas St., N. E., Wash- 
ington, D. C.—Advertisement. 
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BARGAINS 


In order to serve PATHFINDER readers in the 
smaller towns where bookstores are not available, the 
following books are offered at prices quoted. Order 
by number: 


KING JAMES VERSION BIBLES 


No. Former Price NOW 
i8R Holy Bible, with zipper $ 1.00 
i9R Same in genuine leather 3.00 
20R Teacher’s Reference Bible 1.00 
21R Children’s Bible Stories 1.00 
2i1RR Bible in Pictures 

444 pages .........$ 3.70 2.95 
22R White covered bible.. 1.00 
23K White bible with zipper 2.00 
24R White Pocket Testament 

with zipper....... 1.00 
26R Reader’s Bible, good sized 

type, with concordance 1.00 
27R The Living Bible, 424p. 1.00 
28R Farrar’s Life of Christ, 724p. 1.50 
29R Bible Questions Answered 4.00 
30R New Testament & Psalms, 

large type...... 1.00 
31R Life of Jesus for the 

Young, 4 vols...... 20.00 6.00 
3i1RR Story of the Bible—non 

sectarian, 4 vols. . 19.30 15.30 
32R Life of our Lord (Dickens) 

for children . te. 1.00 
33K Everybody’s Hymn Book 1.00 

CATHOLIC BIBLE 

35R Douay Version (Catholic) 

Bible, no zipper .. 2.00 

In genuine leather, no zipper 3.50 


OTHER RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


The following religious and inspirational 
books are offered at greatly reduced prices: 
iR The Book of God’s Provi- 


dence (Faris)...... $1.00 $ Bo 
2R The Book of Faith in God, 1.00 50 
3R The Gospel in Research & 

Debata (Bacon) .... 4.00 1.00 
iR The Book of Answered 

Prayer (Faris) ...... 1.00 60 
5R Plot and Idea Psychology 

LOOMS) § i. cse vec: 2.50 1.00 
6R The Modern Man’s Re- 

ligion (Brown) ..... 1.00 60 
7R Master of Men (Anzer).. 1.00 50 
8R Virgil (Woodberry) ..... 2.50 41.00 
10R The Mormon of the Little 

Manitou Island ...... 2.50 75 
11R Talks to Sunday School 

Teachers (Weigle) .. 1.00 .60 
12R Collected Poems (Pallen) 1.00 60 
13R A Comfortable Faith .... 1.00 50 
14R The Great Themes of 

Jesus (Hanzsche) .... 14.25 5O 
15K The Law of Social Justice 

(Willis) .... 2 ae 1.00 50 
16R Religion as Life (King)... 1.00 50 
17R The Book of Personal 

Work (Faris) as 1.00 .60 
330R Christ of the Indian Road 1.00 


Bruce Barton’s Books, $1.00 each 
34R The Man Nobody Knows (Christ) 
34R1 The Book Nobody Knows (Bible) 
34R2 What Can a Man Believe 


USEFUL INFORMATION BOOKS 


32A Funk & Wagnall’s Standard Universal 
Dictionary. 83,000 words. De Luxe edition, 
$1.79; with thumb-index, $2.19; with thumb 
index in genuine leather, $2.98. 


32 High-School Self Taught $2.95 
33 New Business Encyclopedia 1.06 
34 Roth Memory Course 1.00 
2a FACTS—Pictorial Encyclopedia 

of 300,000 facts .. 2.96 
35 Readers’ Digest Reader 3.00 


24 Five Acres & Independence 2. 
1. 


36 This is Wendell Willkie $1.50 00 


37 Complete Book of Gardening os 
38 The Modern Home Medical 
Adviser (revised) . 2.49 
39 Your Mind & How to Use It 2.98 
40 Music Lovers’ Encyclopedia 2.96 
41 Civil Service Handbook 1.00 
42 Making Amateur Photography Pay 1.00 
43 Sherwin Cody’s Guide to 
Masterly English 1.98 
44 American Woman’s Cook Book 2.39 
45 U. S. OMicial History of A. E. F. 2.76 
4c Laughter Library, 1000 jokes & 
SPH FP .49 
46 PEOPLE—How to Get Them to 
Do What You Want 1.49 


enclosing remittance 
(no stamps accepted). We pay postage on 
orders to U, S. and possessions. 
PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 Douglas St.N.E., Washington, D.C, 


weer - 


Order by number, 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





Rhubarb Cobbler 


Now that fresh rhubarb can be had 
daily from the garden, market or cor- 
ner grocery, here’s an everyday des- 
sert that’s fit for a party: 

e Ingredients: Two cups flour, 
three teaspoons baking powder, four 
cups unsweetened stewed pink rhu- 
barb, two cups sugar, one-third cup 
shortening, two-thirds cup milk, and 
one-half teaspoon salt. 

® Directions: Mix and sift flour, 
baking powder and salt. Cut in short- 
ening, add milk and stir until a moist 
dough is formed. Then drain rhubarb, 
saving juice for the sauce. Add sugar 
and turn into a baking dish. Pat dough 
into shape and place over fruit. Cover 
baking dish with oiled paper and 
Steam 45 minutes. 

ee 


‘Hot Cross Buns 


There was a time when Hot Cross 
Buns were considered only for Easter, 
with which they were bound up by 
tradition. Now, however, they are 


enjoyed by all the year around. In- 
gredients for a batch of three dozen 
include: 


2 pkgs. granular yeast 
1 cup warm water 

1 cup scalded milk 

% cup shortening 
2/3 cup sugar 

2 eggs (well beaten) 
% teaspoon cinnamon 
% teaspoon nutmeg 
7 cups sifted flour 

1 cup seedless raisins 
1% teaspoons salt 


Pour granular yeast into cup luke- 
warm water, add one teaspoon sugar, 
Stir and let stand for five minutes. 
Scald and cool milk, Then cream to- 
gether the shortening, remaining su- 
gar and salt. Measure three cups flour 
into mixing bowl. Add the softened 
yeast to the lukewarm milk and blend 
with the flour in the bow] beating until 
smooth. Next add the creamed mix- 
ture, the beaten eggs, spice and enough 
flour to handle. Knead thoroughly, 
using more flour if necessary, but 
keeping the dough as soft as possible. 
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Finally, work in the raisins (previous- 
ly soaked, drained, dried, and dusted 
with flour). 

Place dough in greased bowl, cov- 
er and let rise in a warm place until 
doubled. Fold dough down and le! 
rise again about three-fourths as much 
as at first. Then turn dough onto 
floured board and divide into even 
pieces about the size of an egg. Round 
these pieces into balls and place an 
inch apart in greased biscuit tins. 
Brush tops with melted butter, cover 
and let rise. When about half risen, 
cut two gashes at right angles across 
top of each bun, Let rise until full) 
double original size, then bake about 
20 minutes in moderate oven. While 
still warm, fill gashes with plain white 
frosting. 


Week’s Hints 


q If you don’t like to whip cream 
in the regular way, use a shaker. It’s 
easier, and takes less time. 

q Silverware will remain bright if 
stored in a drawer lined with dark 
outing flannel. 

q Apple stuffing makes a big differ- 
ence in baked spareribs. 


@ The new colored sheets add not 
only color but daintiness to bedrooms. 











Summertime Classics to Make 


at Home 


2886. If you take a larger size and 
have trouble finding casual clothes to 
suit your figure, here’s your pattern! 
The blouse and shorts are separate. 
Sizes 36 to 48. Size 36, 2% yds. 39-in. 
fabric. Button-On Skirt No. 2881, 26 
to 42-in. waist sizes, must be ordered 
separately, 


2916. This simple frock features 
smart—and very cool—sloping should 
ers. It’s perfect for almost any oc- 
casion. Sizes 16 to 50. Size 36, 27s 
yds. 39-in. fabric for dress; 15s yds. 
for bolero. 


2891. Help yourself to fun in the sun 
in this figure-flattering sunback. It can 
be made in either “shortie” or regula- 
tion length. Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16, 
3% yds. 39-in. fabric for regulation 
length. Monogram Pattern No. 11206 
must be ordered separately. 


2925. A princess housedress with a 
sweetheart neckline and pretty pufl 
sleeves makes even the most humdrum 
tasks a pleasure. Sizes 12 to 44. Size 
36, 3% yds. 39-in. fabric. 


2899. Your little girl can wear this 
pinafore by itself or over a blouse or 
dress. The sunbonnet is included in 
the pattern. Sizes 2, 4,6. Size 4, 2's 
yds. 39-in. fabric, 442 yds. braid, % yd. 
35-in. crinoline, for bonnet, panties 
and pinafore cut on lengthwise grain; 
2% yds. 39-in. for bias pinafore with 
ruffles; % yd. 39-in. for separate 
panties, 








Each pattern 15 cents. When you order your 
pattern, order a copy of the Summer Fashion 
Book, too! It’s just 15 cents—only 10 cents if 

with a pattern. Address the PATH- 
FINDER Pattern Department, 121 West 19th St., 
New York City, N. ¥. 
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Papered Bathrooms 


You can’t judge a book by its cover, 
or a person by his appearance, they 
say. Nor can you judge a modern 
bathroom by any outmoded standards. 
For the walls of the modern bathroom 
no longer glare in relentless white or 
flat-toned shades of paint. Today the 
bathroom has come into its own as a 
picturesque room of the house, and 
one look at the decorative washable 
wallpaper specially designed for bath- 
room walls will convince the owner of 
a house 10 years old that his bathroom 
needs modernizing in this way. 

The bathroom shown here is paper- 
ed in one of 1941’s graceful patterns— 
“Nymphea.” Predominating in this 
pattern are water lilies in off-white 
tones on various tinted grounds. In- 
terest in this particular room is height- 
ened with the washstand niche and 
ceiling papered in solid color. Both 
papers are guaranteed moisture and 
steam proof. The tiled or simulated 
tile dado is also off-white, as are the 
tub, washstand and scale. For mark- 
ed contrast, the flooring may be of in- 
laid dark green linoleum with a bright 
vellow border. 

Most popular of the new tonal com- 
binations in these modern papers for 
the bathroom are sea green and sap- 
phire blue, aquamarine and yellow, 
pale mauve and apricot, and deep 
coral and peach. In a recent visit to 
the paper hanger’s we saw a delight- 
ful design of water lilies floating in a 
blue-green pond—as refreshing as a 
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MISSISSIPPI 
Nickname—“Magnolia”; “Bayou.” 
Motto—Virtute et Armis (By Valor 

and Arms). 

State Flower—Magnolia. 

Area—46,865 sq. mi. (31st in rank). 

Population—2,183,796 (23rd in rank; 
16.1 inhabitants to sq. mi.). 

Illiteracy—Whole state, 13.1 per 
cent. 

Wealth (Estimated)—$1,478,000,000 
($736 per capita). 

Settled—1716. 

Entered Union—1817. 

Capital—Jackson (Pop. 61,965). 

Largest City—Jackson: 

Government—Legislature consists of 
a senate of 49 members and a house of 
representatives of 140 members. Rep- 
resented in Congress by two senators 
and seven representatives 

Governor—Paul B. Johnson (Dem.); 
term four years; salary $7,500. 

Products—Cotton, rice, sugar cane, 
oats, wheat, hay, peanuts, potatoes, 
fruits, nuts, lumber, etc. 

Politics—In 1940 Presidential elec- 
lion Democrats polled 168,267 votes 
and Republicans 7,363. Electoral vote 
—Democrat 9. 





A Modern, Picturesque Bathroom 


bubble bath. And just to pique your 
imagination and amuse you while you 
bathe, we assumed, there were assort- 
ments, enchanting assortments, show- 
ing curious little fish and water sprites 
exploring the depths of lake or pond. 


Exterior Scrubbing 


Winter’s fires, with their resulting 
smoke, soot and ashes, leave many 
homes gray and dirty looking. Spring 
and summer rains wash streaks 
through the furnace grime, leaving ex- 
terior walls, window sills and porches 
shoddy-looking. Often many home- 
owners hasten to have their houses re- 
painted to hide the dirt. But in many 
instances the damage could be repair- 
ed less expensively—with a good ap- 
plication of soap and water. 

Painting, of course, is a good habit. 
But in these times when so many es- 
sential materials are necessary for na- 
tional defense, to paint over dirt seems 
a bit wasteful. Houses and other 
structures of wood really need paint- 
ing only when the paint shows signs 
of deterioration and is therefore no 
longer giving adequate protection to 
the wood it covers. During the de- 
pression years when funds were scarce 
many people discovered that it was not 
necessary to have the exterior of their 
homes painted oftener than every three 
or four years. The other summers 
they spruced up the old place by 
scrubbing away winter’s accumula- 
tion of soot and grime. It is surprising 
what soap, hot water and_plenty of 
elbow grease will do. And even if you 
are going to repaint, a better job can 
be had after a thorough scrubbing than 
over top of the dirt. Try it. 








Door & Window Repairs 


When summer’s heat begins really 
to beat down, homeowners begin to 
look to their doors and windows for 
relief. Sticking doors and windows, 
therefore, are more than inconven- 
iences in warm weather when every 
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whiff of fresh air counts so much. To 
make the homemaker’s task of keep- 
ing the home properly aired easier, 
doors and windows that do not work 
should be repaired or refitted at once. 

Because warm weather is the ideal 
time for repairs of this nature, here 
are some suggestions for remedying 
such faults: See if doors—both in- 
terior and exterior—need refitting or 
new hardware; consider the advisa- 
bility of replacing wood panels in 
doors with glass; examine all doors for 
defective locks, chains, bolts and so 
on requiring repair or replacement; 
check all windows for defective or 
broken cords and pulleys and latches. 
Above all, see that the windows fit 
properly and can be raised or lower- 
ed easily. 


—Needle Designs——— 


Cheery Summer Handiwork 


2812—A new note for summer in quickest crochet 
-Anexpensive, too. Make luncheon sets, mats, scarfs, 
Number contains full details. 

2677—There’s nothing so personal as initials. These 
smart, colorful ones are ideal for handkerchief 
oe and other small articles. Number contains ful 
etails. 


Price of patterns 15c¢ (in coins) each. Complete 
are included in each pattern. Ad- 
to Needlecraft Editor, PATHFIND- 


ER, 82 Eighth Avenue, New York City, N. Y¥. 
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SUBMARINES— 


(Continued from Page 4) 


The first, and last, submarine ever 
to sink an enemy warship prior to 
1914 was the Hundley, built by the 
Confederacy. With a hand propeller 
cranked by eight men, the wood-built 
Hundley was designed to dive under a 
ship, dragging a torpedo. This sub- 
marine killed three crews on five prac- 
tice runs. But on Feb. 17, 1864, a sixth 
crew ran her under the Union corvette 
Housatanic, off Charleston, S. C. Both 
the ship and the sub were destroyed. 

Dozens of none-too-successful ex- 
periments followed. But the first mod- 
ern submarines were again the prod- 
uct of two Americans—John P. Hol- 
land and Simon Lake. Holland, an 
emigrant from Ireland, began building 
subs for the Irish Fenians, who hoped 
thus to beat Britain’s navy. In 1893 
he won a Navy competition for de- 
sign, and in 1898 delivered his famous 
54-foot Holland, the first practicable 
fighting submarine. His major dis- 
covery was the use of gasoline en- 
gines for surface work and electric 
batteries during dives; With water 
ballast and stern rudders, the Holland 
could dive 28 feet in five seconds. 

Simon P. Lake also entered the 1893 
naval competition. He convinced fel- 
low Baltimoreans of the usefulness of 
his design, and raised enough money 
to launch his Argonaut in 1897. She 
was driven by a gasoline engine, suck- 
ing air when submerged through a 
floating hose, and had wheels for run- 
ning on the bottom. But Lake’s great- 
est contributions were his “level keel” 
method of submersion, using two 
pairs of horizontal rudders or hydro- 
planes, plus “leveling vanes” to keep 
on an even keel under water; and his 
adoption of a false superstructure or 
“Clipper hull” to make the submarine 
seaworthy on the surface. The Ger- 
man firm of Krupps stole many of 
Lake’s ideas for their U-boats. 

After Holland’s and Lake’s successes, 
all the world began building sub- 
marines. On Sept. 3, 1914, when the 
British submarine E-9 crept into Hel- 
goland Bight and sank the German 
cruiser Hela with two torpedoes, a 
new and grimmer era in sea warfare 
opened. The E-9 was the first sub- 
marine to sink a hostile warship with- 
out destroying herself. 

But the submarine’s chief duty was 
not against other warships, but as a 











International 


Lake’s Ideas Taken for Krupps U-Boats 


commerce raider to cut ocean lifelines. 
Many observers believe that the 
peak of Germany’s World War efforts 
was not the Western Front drive of 
1918, but the 1917 spring U-boat cam- 
paign. Building submarines at the 
rate of one a week, Germany launched 
unrestricted submarine warfare on 
Jan. 31, 1917. More than 500,000 tons 
of shipping were sunk in February, 
600,000 in March, and a terrible high 
of 834,000 tons sunk was reached in 
April. “It looks as though the Ger- 
mans were winning the war,” said 
American Admiral Sims in London. 
“They will win unless we can stop 
these losses,” replied Admiral Jellicoe. 


. .. Ways to Stop U-Boats 


Two ways were found to stop them 
—the mine field and the convoy, The 
Allies had mined the Channel and 
their own and German ports. At the 
insistance of Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy Franklin D. Roosevelt, a 
tremendous 250-mile minefield of 56,- 
000 mines was sown from the Orkneys 
to Norway, cutting the U-boats off 
from the North Atlantic. 


But the real nemesis of the Unter- 
seeboot was the convoy, guarded by 
destroyers. Toward the end of the 
war, the Allies had a total of 575 de- 
stroyers, equipped with listening de- 
vices to detect subs and depth charges 
to blow them to Davy Jones’ locker. 
Of 88,000 ships convoyed, only 436 
were lost to submarines. In the mean- 
time, the submarines were being sunk 
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—176 were lost to Germany during the 
entire war. Though the Germans coul 
build more, 212 planned or on the 
ways as the war ended, new crews 
could not be trained fast enough. 


How many U-boats Germany had 
upon entering this war was a secret, 
but estimates set the number betwee: 
70 and 100. By an irony of history, i 
was Britain which opened the way fo: 
Germany to build subs, forbidden b 
the Versailles Treaty, when, in th: 
Anglo-German Naval Treaty of 1935 
Britain gave Germany the right to 16) 
per cent parity with her in subma: 
ines, in return for Germany’s promise 
to keep her total navy 35 per cen! 
of Britain’s. At present, Germany is 
estimated to have at least 180 U-boat 
and probably many more. “Minnows 
for coastal work from the French, 
Dutch and Belgian ports, little 250 
ton subs, are reportedly being mass 
produced. To oppose them and th: 
some 110 Italian submarines, Britai 
has less than 100 of her own, and 
hardly more than 300 escort vessels 
and destroyers. 


Our Navy now has 109 submarines i: 
the fleet and is building 77 more at the 
present time. We are third in presen' 
and potential under-water power onl, 
to Germany and perhaps Russia, 
which claims around 170 submarines. 
(Japan is estimated to have around 
80). To man our new subs, which are 
being built partly in Navy yards, part- 
ly by Lake and Holland’s Electri: 
Boat Company at Groton, Conn., and 
partly by the Manitowic Shipbuilding 
Company, on the Great Lakes at Mani- 
towic, Wis., the Navy is running sub- 
marine training schools full blast. 

For submarine men, the “pigboats” 
have a peculiar fascination, a far 
greater compensation than the $10 t 
$15 per month extra pay they receive. 
In American subs of from 600 to 1,500 
tons, the crews run from around 4() 
to 60 men. Their ways are more fre¢ 
and-easy than normal in the Navy, but 
from the commanding officer down 
each man must be an expert. 


To attack successfully, or survive, 
every man must be part of a perfectly 
functioning team—from the command 
er gauging the distance, course ani 
speed of an enemy ship through the 
periscope, to the torpedo man ready to 
start the $10,000 “tin fish” on its voy- 
age of destruction, to the men pre 
pared to take the sub down in a crash 
dive. Diving requires delicate ad 
justments, At a depth of only 16 fee! 
there is a water pressure of 1,024 
pounds on every foot of a submers 
ible’s hull. The maximum divin 
depth is now about 420 feet, the nor 
mal cruising depth about 115 feet. 

Hitler has threatened that all sup 
plies for Britain will be sunk, no mat 
ter under what flag they are carried 
The bulk of this sinking will continu: 
to be done by U-boats—unless the) 
can be defeated, as they were in th« 
last war. Meantime, if events should 
call for it, our own Navy will hav: 
in service the world’s third largest 
fleet of submarines, fighting ships 
whose history goes back to 1776, 
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MOVIE WORLD 


Sis Hopkins (Republic): Sis Hopkins 
went to town 40 years agogand had a 
hilarious time. Sis was a happy-go- 
lucky little country “gal” of the 1900 
era. Now once again she is making a 
trip to the city, this time via the 
movies, and her pigtails have been 
streamlined into a modern hair-do. 
rhe 1941 Sis, Judy Canova, is a stu- 
dent at a co-ed college, where she 
meets a band leader, Bob Crosby, and 
an extraordinary college professor, 
Jerry Colonna. The fun begins when 
these three and Charles Butterworth 
tangle with Sis’s snobbish city rela- 
tives. Music is furnished by Bob 
Crosby and songs of the country bal- 
lad type by Judy Canova. Although 
nearly all the cast has a chance to 
clown, “Sis Hopkins” won’t roll you 
in the aisles. It is a mediocre musi- 
cal comedy. 











* * * 


Missing Ten Days (Columbia): An 
amnesia victim starts the ball rolling 
in Columbia’s new melodrama, “Miss- 
ing Ten Days.” Briefly, the situation 
is this: the victim is the son of an 
English peer. He is suffering from 
amnesia after being involved in a plane 
crash. When he comes to his senses 
he learns to his astonishment that he is 
ihe chauffeur to a French officer’s 
family and is a spy on a French Magi- 
not fortress. He brings the film to a 
“chase” climax when he saves the 
French fortress from an enemy bomb. 
rhe film, admittedly, is not very co- 
herent. But Rex Harrison is an excel- 
lent amnesia victim, and Karen Verne, 
as the French officer’s daughter, plays 
her part well and is very attractive 
besides. 

Citizen Kane (RKO Radio): Orson 
Welles, as writer, producer, director, 
and principal actor in “Citizen Kane,” 
has inspired Hollywood’s most sensa- 
tional film since “The Birth of a Na- 
tion.” This is a movie that moves with 
accelerated speed. The story it tells is 
of a man who gained his millions and 
lost his soul. Citizen Kane rose from 
rags to riches, but instead of finding 
happiness, which he seeks through ma- 
terial rewards, he is frustrated in his 
political career, in his quest for 
friendship and love. To make up his 
cast for “Citizen Kane,” Welles has not 
used the names of “stars” familiar to 
the average theater-goer, but has se- 
lected many actors from his Mercury 
rheater. They contribute brilliant 
performances. The music of Bernard 


— 
MATCHING PENCIL FREE 





The Pen Man of Chicago has a most 
amazing offer. Just turn this paper over 
and on back page, read the ad showing the 
pen and liberal offer. They even offer 
you ten days’ free trial. Then if you like 
the pen, the price is only $1.00 for two 
pens and a matching pencil. Every family 
should clip the coupon and send it this 
very day to the Pen Man, Dept. A3, 207 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago.—Adv. 





International 
Welles: The Producer, Director and Actor 


Herrmann, the photography of Gregg 
Toland, and the scenario of Herman 
Mankiewicz are also worthy of high- 
est praise. If you attend only one 
movie a year, “Citizen Kane” will 
probably be your current choice. It 
ranks with the world’s best movies. 








~ READERS WRITE 





Unite for Democracy 

I firmly believe that it behooves Amer- 
ican citizens to aid the struggle for de- 
mocracy with all their might by stepping 
up national defense at home and giving 
all-out aid to the British and their allies. 
So long as falsehood and treachery are 
at large in the world we must stand united 
as Americans irrespective of partisanship 
or social standing. We must help main- 
tain freedom of life, justice, right and 
truth. 

E, E. Mitchell 

Slayden, Tenn. 


No Useless Plants 
I note in Readers Write of April 12 that 
Mr. George W. Reynolds, of Portland, 
Ore., suggests starting a pest laboratory 
to cultivate, study, and try to think out 
ways to eliminate weeds growing in gar- 
dens, etc. I believe that if Mr. Reynolds 
had spent the past nine years in the 
drought-stricken “dust bowl” he would 
not be very anxious to eliminate any kind 
of vegetation. Experience has taught us 
who live in the dust bowl area that there 
is no useless plant growing. 
R. T. Lindsey 
Tyrone, Okla. 


“Regusted” with Objectors 

As Andy says, I am “regusted” with the 
so-called “conscientious” objector who 
bases his objection on a single sentence 
in the Old Testament (Exodus XII). He 
ignores many other passages in the Old 
Testament. Even King David, who was a 
man “after God’s own heart,” killed many 
men, ”?women, and children because they 
were idolaters. Certainly these people 
were no more wicked than Hitler and his 
gang of murderers. The conscientious 
objectors will not even help try to save 


humanity! 
B. E. Lovejoy 
Redfield, S. Dak. 
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STOPPED sitet 
ARCH-HEELERS 
TRY 30 DAYS wae 
AT OUR RISK 


Heei Cushion 






Increases Circulation 
Senet 


Weight Balancer 


















Get Quick 
Metatarse Lasting Relief 
Support : W ear Guaranteed, 
— Proved ARCH-HEEL- 
J ERS in any shoes for 
quick relief from tired ach- 
ing feet, metatarsal pains, 
burning callouses, corns, 
weak arches Must please 
you, or Your Money k! 
Made of selected leather, spec- 
jally shaped, with soft cushions 
to gently lift bone joints, re- 
lease nerve-pressures, free blood- 
circulation, align entire foot. 
Springy. Air-Cooled. Comfortable, even in tight-fitting 
dress shoes. Thousands praise them. ‘‘l wouldn't take 
$5 for mine!’ says one. Pair, $1. 
SEND NO MONEY ! Send only name, address, 
and shoe size. Pay post- 
man $1 plus few cents postage. Money back if you are 
not pleased after 30 days. Send Today! 
ARCH HEELER CO., Box P-5, Council Bluffs, Iowa 


ideal Graduation Gift! 
OXFORD 


Men’s & Boys’ 
WRIST WATCH 


Here is a wrist watch value 
hard to equal—a sturdy, de- 
pendable movement in i 
streamlined modern case fin- 
ished in Yellow Gold plate. 
Clear, easily-read dial with 
second hand Gold-fin- 
ished numerals to match 
the gold case. Has un- 
Dreakable crystal. Strong 
pigskin strap with gold- 
Plated buckle. Comes com- 
Plete with printed guaran- 
tee certificate of famous wateh 
factory, insuring easy direct 
factory servicing of watch at 
all times from anywhere in 
U. S. in case of future needs. 


A top-ranking wrist watch 
suitable for men, boys or 
schoolgirls who want and 
need service in a wrist watch. 
Makes an ideal graduation or 
birthday gift. Extra good for 
sending to draftees in service. 
An all-around wrist watch that 
represents unusual value today. 


No. 1941 OX- $ 95 
FORD WRIST WATCH. (Postpaid any- ™ 







where in U. 8S. and possessions)... ete 


No. 194la—NURIST Wrist Watch. 

similar to sbove but in silver-finish @ 95 
chrome 
0 eee 


ORION SERVICE, Box 781, WASHINGTON, D. ©. 





ATR COMOIFIGHED 
GUEST ROOMS 
At Regular Rates 


WILLARD HOTEL 


H. P. Somerville, Managing Dir, 


 WASHINGTON.OLC 


A QUALITY BINDER 


For Copies of PATHFINDER 


The new binder which we offer to our 
readers at actual cost is made especially for 
PATHFINDER by one of America’s largest 
manufacturers. It is durable, roomy, t- 
opentee mane of best quality green buck- 
ram binding—easily accommodates 52 com~- 
plete issues. No trimming, no holes to punch 
—Jjust slip each copy into place, easily and 
quickly, and its there to stay. Very valuable 
for preserving your copies and thus pear J ieur 
“world reference library,” which PATHFIND— 








ER really is, at your instant service. The 
rice to you is cost to us—only $1.26 for one 
inder; 25 for $3.00 for three, 


two; 
paid. A PATHFINDER binder makes an 
gift to a school ey any reader of 
America’s Oldest News Weekly.” Order from 


PATHFINDER—Washington, D. C. 
AR NN NEI GS RSET 
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YOUR 
COLORS 


This Complete Flag Outfit 
For Doing Us A Favor 


The complete flag outfit which PATHFINDER 
offers to its subscribers includes a flawlessly 
made American flag, size 5 ft. by 3 ft., of 
durable cotton bunting dyed in fast colors, 
with sewed stripes and printed stars; a 
Sturdy, 6 foot, brass-jointed hardwood pole, 
lacquered in blue, with gilt knobs, and a con- 
venient blue lacquered cast-iron holder, which 
may be permanently attached to any window 
sill or porch rail—a beautiful American-made 
flag you'll be proud to display! 


Here’s All You Have To Do 


Just get two of your friends who are not now 
readers of PATHFINDER to give you their one 
year subscription at $1.00. This will be 
easy if you let them read your current issue. 
Then send us the complete names and ad- 
dresses of the two NEW subscribers together 
with two dollars in payment and ask for your 
complete big flag outfit. It will be sent to 
you at once and at our expense in apprecia- 
tion of your favor. 


PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





The best of reading for the whole family—man, 
woman and child—at savings up to 50%. No great- 
er bargain ever offered. You see these famous 
magazines in the best of homes. Take your pick— 
any THREE in addition to PATHFIND for 
$2.00, or any TWO in addition te PATHFINDER 
for $1.60. Put an X before the TWO or THREE 
magazines you choose. 


—American Boy, 1 yr. —Modern Romances, 1 yr. 
—American Girl, 8 mos. —Modern Screen, 1 yr. 
—American Fruit Grower, —Motion 


2 yrs. Magazine, 1 e 
American Poultry Jnl. a Spertessen, 
yrs. 
—Open Road (Boys) 1 yr. 
—Parent’s Magazine, 
6 mos. 
—Poultry Tribune, 2 yrs. 


—Science and 
Discovery, 1 yr. 


yrs. 
—Breeder’s Gazette, 
2 yrs. 
—Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. 
—Christian Herald, 
6 mos. 
—Fact Digest, 1 yr. 
—Farm Journal and —Screenland, 1 yr. 
Farmer’s Wife, 2 yrs. —Silver Screen, 1 yr. 
—Flower Grower, 6 mos.—Sports Afield, 1 yr. 
—Home Arts Needlecraft, —Successful Farming, 
2 yrs. 2 yrs. 
—Household Mag, 2 yrs. True Confessions, 1 yr. 
—Hunting & hing, —True Experiences, 1 yr. 
2 yrs. —True Romances, | yr. 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 
Clip this offer. Mail with $2.00 if you’ve checked 
THREE magazines or with $1.60 if ycou’ve checked 
TWO magazines. No change or substitution per- 
mitted and magazines must @ll go to one address. 


PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON, D. C. 





PATHFINDER 


PASTIME and SMILES 





Fun With Figures 


Yes, fun with figures—just ordinary 
numerals. And no matter where you 
are or what you are doing, you can 
amuse yourself with numbers. The 
possibilities are almost limitless,. For 
example, if nine is added to nine you 
get 18. And nine times nine gives 81 


—the same figures in reverse order. 
Also: 
2+ 47= 49 while2 x 47= 94 
3+. 24—= 2 . $x 24= 72 
2+ 497=— 499 ” 2x 497 = 994 
And so on it goes. 
Anagrams 
In this week’s anagrams you sub- 
tract the letters indicated and then. 


re-arrange the letters in the given 


words to form other words: 


1. GRATED minus T gives ....... . 
2. AROUSED minus U gives ........ 
3. PIRAZES minus | -gives ........ 
4. TASTERS minus S gives ........ 

Answers to last week’s anagrams: 


1. PATH. 2. FINDER. 3. WASHING. 
4..TON. 5. DISTRICT. 6, COLUMBIA. 





Brain Teaser 


On a large ranch lived a man, his 
wife and their three daughters—Jane, 
Joan and Jewel. The difference be- 
tween the parents’ ages was the same 
as the difference between the ages of 
Jane and Joan and between those of 
Joan and Jewel. Furthermore, the 
ages of Jane and Joan multiplied to- 
gether equaled the age of their father, 
while the ages of Joan and Jewel mul- 
tiplied together equaled the age of 
their mother. If the combined ages 
of the whole family of five amounted 
to 90 years, what was the age of each 
member of the family? Answer next 
week. 

Answer to Last Week’s—There were, 
119 chickens in the original flock. 

es 


Drinking Race 

All party guests will enjoy this 
stunt. Three or four couples are se- 
lected from the company and marched 
up where all can see them. Then each 
couple is provided with a glass of 
water and a small spoon—a teaspoon 
will do. At the signal “go,” one of each 
pair feeds the water to her partner 
with the spoon. The couple drinking 








all the water in this manner first 
wins. 
——-o—_  ——- 
il 
Smiles 


John—My new farm hand surely is 
dumb. 

Reed—How’s that? 

John—He found some milk bottles 
in the grass and claims he found a 
cow’s nest. 


+ 








Bjorn—Ig Goofus unhappily 
ried? 

Wimpus—I’m afraid so. 

Bjorn—But when he married her he 
called her his “jewel.” 

Wimpus—So he did—but later he 
discovered that he couldn’t afford the 
kind of setting she demanded. 

Jack—My idea of a good wife is a 
woman who can make good bread. 

Jill—My idea of a good husband is 
a man who can raise the dough in the 
hour of knead. 


mMar- 


Housewife—What! Half a dollar 
for a little fish like that! It’s too much. 

Dealer—You can’t expect to get big 
fish cheap any more. All the fish in 
the seven seas have been scared out of 
their natural growth by the maraud- 
ing submarines. 


Spouter—I believe in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Listener—Have you ever read it? 

Spouter—No, but I believe in it al) 
the same, ~ 

Father (to four-year-old) — Why, 
what are you crying for, son? 

Junior—Well, you said you and 
mommie was going to get a new baby, 
and I’s ’fraid you will trade me in on it. 





Perennial Border——— 
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Requires Only Ordinary Care 


A well-planned border, bursting with beauty! You'll 
never tire of looking at it when summer comes! 

If you have a space along your house or before a 
clump of shrubbery, the arrangement is perfect 
Keeping the heights of the flowers in mind, plant 
blue delphiniums to stand tall behind masses of pink 
and white phlox; in front of them gay scarlet gail- 
lardia and—littlest of all—the rich-hued viola. 

And your lawn? Your shrubbery? Will they, too 
be a joy to see? Our 32-page booklet describes plant- 
ing and care of lawns and trees. Tells how to raise 
shrubbery, vines, perennials, annuals, roses, bulbs, 
hedges, herbs. Explains fertilizers, soils, how to pre- 
vent plant diseases. 








Send 15¢ in coins for your copy of “How To 
Plant and Cate For Your Garden’’ to PATH- 


FINDER Home Service, 635 Sixth Avenue, New 
York City, N. ¥. 


The following booklets are also available at 15c 


each: 
184—“‘Develop Correct Tennis Form.” 


178—“‘Decorative and Useful Objects You Can 
Easily Make.’’ 
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RHYME & REASON 


OME endured as long as there were 

Romans. America will endure as long 
as we remain American in spirit and in 
thought. 











—DAVID STARR JORDAN 


* 7 *. 


Affection can withstand very severe 
storms of vigor, but not a long polar frost 
of indifference. le 

—SIR WALTER SCOTI 


* * * 


A perfect Woman, nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort, and command. 


—WORDSWORTH 


* * . 


One’s outlook is a part of his virtue. 
—AMOS BRONSON ALCOTT 


* . 


So to conduct one’s life as to realize 
oneself—this “seems to me the highest 
attainment possible to a human being. It 
is the task of one and all of us, but most 
of us bungle it. 

—IBSEN 

The world is a looking-glass, and gives 
back to every man the reflection of his 
own face. Frown at it, and it in turn will 
look sourly upon you; laugh at it and with 
it. and it is a jolly, kind companion. 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 


Under the wide and starry sky 
Dig the grave and let me lie; 

Glad did I live and gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will. 
—ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


* . 


Be glad of life because it gives you the 
chance to love and to work and to play 
and to look up at the stars. ier? 

—HENRY VAN DYKE 

The cynic is the one who knows the 
price of everything and the value of 
nothing. : 

—OSCAR WILDE 


o o * 


Some people are so painfully good that 
they would rather be right than be 
pleasant. 

—L, C. BALL 
. * 7 

I owe all my success in life to having 

been always a quarter of an hour be- 


forehand. 
—LORD NELSON 


uw“ eo —--—- -- 


OUR NATIONAL GOVERNMENT QUES- 
TIONS & ANSWERS BOOKLET—20c 


We have had printed at our own ex- 
pense by the Government Printing Office 
an official document containing 252 ques- 
tions and answers concerning our national 
government, what it is, how it functions, 
ete. Prepared by the Hon. Wright Pat- 
man, member of Congress from Texas, i‘ 
contains valuable information for evevy 
citizen and patriot. 

It tells you the difference between di- 
rect and indirect democracy, explains how 
the U. S. combines both democratic and 
republican principles, where the originals 
of the Declaration and Constitution are lo- 
cated, what the supreme law of the land 
is, etc. Crammed full of information and 
facts. 

This valuable fact booklet will be sent to 
Pathfinder readers for 20c stamps or coin. 
Address: Pathfinder, Washington, D. C.— 
Advertisement. 





KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


A Practical Power Plow and Cultivator 
for Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, 
Truckers, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1092 33rd Av. SE, Minneapolis,Minn. 












Lasting beauty. Overall size, herght 30 
im. width 20 im., thickh.6 im. Satistaction 
BUY DIRECT Ti Y. 
INTERNATIONAL MEMORIAL CO. 
Box E . Station F Atlanta, Ga 








Watch Your Address Label 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you anything to buy, seil or exchange? 
a profitable business at home rouge the mails? 
t 


million families. Tell your story to 


Do you want agents? Want to work up 


PATHFINDER is read by more than a 


10se interested readers in the fewest possible words 
Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum ten words. 


Each initial and group 


of figures, 48 well as each part of the name and address, will be counted as words. 
Address all orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 





AMERICAN HISTORY QUIZ ANSWERS 





“KNOW AMERICA” ANSWERS IN BOOKLET FORM 

—Pathfinder has prepared a booklet with all ques- 
tions and suggested answers in the “Know America”’ 
contest. Each question is accompanied by the best or 
most appropriate answer as selected by the Board of 
Judges. Full explanations are given as to why the 
answer to each question was selected, together with 
references to authorities and citations. s booklet 
is ideal for use in schools, study-clubs, book review 
classes, Americanization groups, etc. Sent postpaid 
for 25 cents in coin. Address: ‘‘Know America’ Dept., 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


ALBUMS 


EASY-MOUNT PHOTO ALBUM. Pictures mounted 
under transparency, like glass. Prints lie flat, stay 
put, are preserved clean and clear without paste or 
pasters. No measuring of margins, no fuss. Square 
guide lines eliminate all measuring. Just slide pic- 
tures into transparent envelope. Slight coating of 
gum holds ’em in place—ready to display to the world. 
Neatly bound in spiral binder, hard leatherette covers. 
Sixteen 9 x ll-in. pages, holds from 16 to 800 prints, 
depending on size. Order now, only $1.69 each post- 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Publishers Book rv- 
ice, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 


_AGENTS WANTED me 


RAWLEIGH MEN make good money. Supply every- 

day household necessities to Rawleigh routes of 800 
family users. Ambitious men can make good earn- 
ings at start. We furnish everything but the car. 
= today. Rawleigh’s, Dept. E-A-PAT, Freeport, 
Ill. 





BOOKS 
WAYS TO SUCCESSFUL MATRIMONY For Women. 
An ethical book approved by society leaders, church 
people and educators. Especially suited to young 
women approaching marriage age or contemplating 
matrimony. Points way for successful marriage. 
Money-back guarantee. Send $1. Cumberland Publ. 
Co., Oneida, Tenn. 
DENTAL PLATES 
FALSE TEETH made from your personal impression. 
Low as $7.95 per plate. 60-Day trial offer. Work- 
manship and materia] guaranteed or purchase price 
refunded. Write today. for Free particulars, im- 
ression material and illustrated catalog. Brighton- 
omas Dental Laboratory, Dept. 684, 6217 8. Hal- 
sted St., Chicago. 


PALSE TEETH—Oyr order by mail method insures 

money back if not satisfied. 90 days wearing trial. 
Low as $6.50. Free impression material, descrip- 
tive circular. Write Ward Dental Lab., 936 West 63rd, 
Dept. 42-E, Chicago. Our motto Service and Satis- 
faction. 


MCCA? ij  ~—iRwnmesqie ze 
SPECIAL OFFER—10 large Dahlias. Value $5.00. All 
for $1.00 prepaid. Free Catalogue. J. K. Alex- 


ander, 17 Central Street, East Bridgewater, Massa- 
chusetts. 


THREE CENT STAMP Brings Free House Plant, 
plus valuable information. Elaine’s, 2312 Montall, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


OOO i OPER 


FORMULAS, TRADE SECRETS, PROCESSES, Thou- 
sands, $1 to $4; list free. Scott’s Research Dept., 


405 Laura Street, Jacksonville, Florida. 


FOR INVENTORS 


INVENTORS—HAVE YOU a sound, practical inven- 

tion for sale, patented or unpatented? If so, 
write Chartered Institute of American Inventors, 
Dept. 87, Washington, D. C. 


GALLEYS 


GALVANIZED STEEL GALLEYS at greatly reduced 

prices. Closed end, size 6 in. x 23% in. Ideal for 
weekly newspapers or for mailing list use. Address 
Box 24, wee 2414 Douglas, St., N. E., Wash- 
ington, . C. 














MAGNIFYING GLASSES 

ELECTRIC READER MAGNIFYING GLASS—For old 

people and persons with defective eyesight the 
Pike Electric Reader is a Godsend. You can read 
the smallest print easily and quickly. Comes in bat- 
tery-operated model at $7 or electric plug-in model, 
AC orD C, 10 volts, at $10.00, pos' anywhere in 
Uv. 8. Order from Publishers Book Service, 2414 


Douglas Street. N. E., Washington, D. C. 
MANUAL OF PARLIAMENTARY w a 
PARLIAMENTARY LAW AND PROCEDURE—Mr. 
Darvill’s book is indispensa 


of all ¢ ge ing - ht A -y* 

s of mee . ze ion on 
Parliamentary law and procedure 1s one of the bandi- 
est books anyone possess. Gent penoalé 
= Address: Publishers Book Service, 2414 Douglas 
eet, N. E., Washington, D. C. 





MANNERS AND ETIQUETTE BOOKS| 


NEW ETIQUETTE BOOK—A delightful etiquette 

book in the popular question and answer form by 
Sally Bradbeary. Divided into six general sections 
covering 54 separate classifications from correct con- 
duct of children to the proper conduct of both men 
and women in all possible situations. Contains 180 

es crammed full of useful, practical, everyday in- 
ormation on pee manners and proper procedure. 
Sent —_—_ or only $1. Publishers Book Service, 


2414 uglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 
ae 
PATHERS—Why continue to suffer from urinary 

disorders, loss of energy and strength, pains in 
lower back and legs, night rising, burning urine, 
sleeplessness, nervousness, etc? These are symptoms 
of a serious disease explained and illustrated in our 
Free Booklet. Know the Facts about our mild and 
modern treatment for this serious disease. Sent ab- 
solutely Pree—a postcard request will bring your Free 
Booklet of Facts by return mail. Address: Milford 
Sanitarium, Box PF, Milford, Kansas. 


FREE FOLDER... gall bladder, siuggish liver, sour 

stomach, heartburn, halitosis, belching, gas, con- 
stipation, loss of appetite and other gnawing symp- 
toms of gastric hyperacidity, commonly known as acid 
indigestion. Over twenty years of success. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Write for free folder, ‘‘The Truth.” 
E. V. Townsend, Division 9, 628 W. Broadway, Min- 











neapolis, Minn. 


OLD LEG TROUBLE. Easy to use Viscose Home 
Method. Heals many old leg sores caused by leg 
congestion, varicose veins, swollen jegs and injuries or 
no cost for trial if it fails to show results in 10 days. 
Describe the cause of your troble and get a Free 
Book. P. F. Viscose Company, 140 N. Dearborn 8t., 
Chicago, Ill. 
MEN PAST 40—If you suffer from Bladder trouble, 
sleeplessness, night rising, pains back, hips, legs, 
forgetfulness, exhaustion, loss of energy—these symp- 
toms may be traced to enlargement or inflation of 
very important glands. Dr. Ball’s enlighteni 32 
page Free book tells all about how you find sooth 
Address Ball Clinic Dept, 63 








relief and new zest. 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 


MAKE UP TO $25-35 WEEK As a Trained practical 
nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chi- 


cago School of Nursing, Dept. M-5, Chicago. 
a A x 4 
SEE ADVERTISEMENT AT TOP, under “Albums,” 
featuring new Easy-Mount Photo Albuni, just what 
ou_need to hold and display your best prints. 
ne 8§=.2 3) = ere 
PREE—BOOKLET! “How To Take Better Pictures’’ 
Easy To Get—Just & this ad and send us a trial 
roll with 25c in coin. our booklet, developed nega- 
tives and eight deckle-edge, dated Ray-tone prints, 
together with a coupon entitling you to enlargements 
will come postpaid by return mail. Money back 


Guarantee. Ray’s Photo Service, t. 27-CB, La 
Crosse, Wisconsin. _ 


& PROFESSIONAL, 6x6 ENLARGED PRINTS Be. 16 
posure Ss . rgus rolls 3c per enlarged 
print. hart FPilm Service, West Salem, Wisc. 


FREE—HAND LORED ENLARGEMENT in stand- 
ing easel frame with roll developed 8 prints or with 
jo reprints 25c. Roll developed 16 prints 25c. Skrud- 


and, 6444-H Diver Chicago. 
SONG POEMS WANTED __ 
MUSIC COMPOSED TO WORDS. SEND POEM. 
Phonograph Recordings Free if accepted. Ravers 
pa hiet Free. Keenan's Studio, Dept. F, Box 2140, 
Bridgeport, Comme et 
SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination. McNeil, 
Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


WASHINGTON VIEWS 


VIEWS OF WASHINGTON, D. C., 48 beautiful litho- 

graphed views of world’s greatest Capital. All im- 
portant government buildings—Large Panoramic view 
of Capitol, New Supreme Court, Archives, Lincoln 
Memorial, National Museum, Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington Monument, Senate, White House, War & 
Navy Buildings, Pan American Union, Library of Con- 
gress, Tomb of Unknown Soldier, Dept. of Commerce, 
Red View of Historic Pennsylvania Avenue, 








Columbus t, Treasury Bidg., D. A. R. Bidg., 
Bureau of aving, Botanic Garden, Agriculture 
Bidg., Federal Reserve Bank, Corcoran Gallery of Art, 


Arlington Memorial Bri Rock Creek Park, Cherry 
Blossoms, Mt. Vernon, Ariington House, Scottish 
Temple, ete. Every home should have a copy of s 
ve photographic presentation of our 
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This Is Your Last Chance! 


You Must Act Today To Get In On One Of The Most Amazing 
Offers Ever Made To Pathfinder Readers! 


. . , School Boys and Girls .. . Graduates... Business Men 
Farmers .. . Housewives... Teachers .. . Laborers 
awyers . . . Bookkeepers. 4 the Coupon . You Won’t 


Want to Miss This Sensational Money Saving Opportunity. 







rc 


A nationally known manufacturer has just introduced a brand new fountain pen. It’s the 
popular shaped model, backed by a guarantee of life service and has most of the fea- 
tures formerly found only on high-priced pens. Yet through special arrangements, 
this nationally advertised Waltham fountain pen is priced amazingly low to Pathfinde: 
readers for quick introduction. Regulation size, itis areal beauty. It has 14K. gold 
plate military clip that meets army and navy regulations . . . visible ink supply 
gauge .. . 14K, gold-plate velvet smooth pen point that writes bold or fine a- 
you prefer. To fill this amazing fountain pen just use the famous push-button 
filler. Instantly your pen holds ——_ ink to write thousands of words. The 
barrel is the new everlasting similated pearl, beautiful and strong. You 

have your choice of a variety of popular colors. Now, here is the sensa- 
tional part of this offer . . . reader every word, please. 


Sent To You 
Practically 


On Approval! 


We want you to test this amazing brand 
new fountain pen yourself. We want you 
to inspect it, fill it, write with it for 
ten days. We want you to compare it 
with any other pen at any price> You are 


For A Wonderful Guaranteed Fountain Pen Like This You Might 
Expect To Pay $2... $3... $4! At Even $5 A Year Or So Ago 
This Amazing Fountain Pen Would Have Been A Real Bargain 


So when we tell you that the coupon entitles you to one 
two of these nationally known, radio advertised Push-Button Fou 
tain Pens for only 50c each (TwoFor $1 you know this is 


the judge. . - you alone _—- Bs, one advertising bargain offer you just can’t pass up! If you 
you don't agree tg —- po don’t have a fountain pen now, this is your chance to get one 
Taner tn oe a en Pag Bon If for only 50c. If you do have a fountain pen now, you can 
‘our friends don’t guess vou “paid ” as always use another. It makes an ideal gift, particularly for graduation 
Nene ey ; . “y - , bridge prize, etc. But you must act right now! This is the last time 
much as ten times the price you actually this offer will be advertised to Pathfinder readers. Now, today, clip 


paid . . . simply return the pen and get 
double your money back for the asking! 


Send No Money! Mail 10 Day Trial Coupon Today... 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Test Need Cost You Nothing! 


Will you accept this friendly challenge? how easily it fills, how wonderfully neat it ber, this is an advertising offer only. 


the coupon and mail it to the Pen Man! 


Will you send for this amazing value foun- writes Read the guarantee of life service is the last time Pathfinder will carry _ 
tuin pen on ten days trial? Are you will- that accompanies every pen. Then if you coupon. You must act right away. Clip the 
ing to be convinced that a guaranteed for don’t agree you've made a fountain pen dis- coupon . . , send for your beautiful, guar- 
life fountain pen need not be expensive? covery that may save you & great many dol- anteed-for-life, push-button Waltham foun- 


Then clip the coupon and mail it today. lars, if you aren’t so proud of your pen you tain pen right now. The price is only 5. 
You don’t need to send a penny with your want to show it to everyone, if you aren't each. If you order two pens at one time 
order, Just deposit 50c (plus postage) for 100% sgtisfied in every way simply return you get a matching propel repel pencil fre 

each pen you order thru’ postman on arrival. the pen within ten days and get DOUBLE of all extra charges. 

Inspect your fountain pen carefully. See YOUR MONEY BACK for the asking! Remem- 


Perfect Matching Pencil CLIP THIS COUPON TODAY SURE! 


SO a RP KP ASS SS 84E SFOS SSe, 


Of All Extra Costs 
With Order For Two 
Fountain Pens 


=* 


LAST CHANCE 


THE PEN MAN, Dept. A 2, 
207 North Michigan Avenue, 10 DAY TRIAL COUPON 
Chicago, Ulinois. 


I am a PATHFINDER reader. Send postpaid two (2) brand new 
Push-Button Fountain Pens as checked below and One (1) Matching 
Pencil free of extra charges. I understand these fountain pens are 
backed by a guarantee of life service .. . also I can return the pens for 
any reason within 10 days and get double my money back on one pen 
and full refund on the other ($1.50 refund). 


{ ] Enclosed is $1. Send postage paid. 

{ ] Send C. O. D. Plus postage. 
qbecceccedve Man’s (Broad Point); ............Lady’s (Fine Point) 
CHECK COLOR: Green, Gray, Brown, Red, Black, Orange. 


Pe ee ee oa ery es. Re et. eae 
Gorgeous pearl colors that match your 
pen. Propel, repel, expel action. Uses : 
standard size ead. Complete with ADDRESS... osewee SEU oes Five Moun be cOes 6ccbe sb6vcdhécevvetcnoedl 
lead, reservoir for extra leads, big 
eraser, deep clip. A regular 50c value. CITY.... PRS Fie ee . STATE...... 


Order two fountain pens and get the 
pencil free . . all three, two pens 
and one pencil for only 81 postpaid. 


THE PEN MAN, 207 N. MichiganAve., Chicago Illinois 





] 12 Pens and 6 Pencils for $5 Postpaid (Refund on Double Money 
Back Guarantee is $5.50). No Canadian orders, please. 
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